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By  HENRY  SYDNOR  HARRISON 


The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Newest  Circulation 
Builder— Now  Offered  to  Other  Newspapers 


newspaper  advertising  campaign  in  five  states  to 
secure  more  READERS  for  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune. 

Publishers  of  other  newspapers  who 
are  anxious  to  secure  the  same  sort  of  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  are  now  offered  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  exclusive  rights  for  this  great  circulation 
builder  in  cities  outside  of  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
territory.  The  Chicago  Tribune  owns  all  news¬ 
paper  serial  rights  to  “  CAPTIVATING  MArY 
CARSTAIRS”. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  long  pur¬ 
sued  the  policy  of  promoting  its  circu¬ 
lation  only  by  obtaining  genuine  readers  who 
buy  the  Tribune  for  its  intrinsic  value— (o 
read  it!  Serial  stories  have  done  much  to  get  this 
sort  of  circulation  fortheChicagoSundayTribune— 
to  build  its  circulation  above  the  600,000  mark  and  to 
make  it  a  responsive  advertising  medium. 

The  neweslTribune  serial  is“GAPTI- 

VATING  MARY  CARSTAIRS.”  It  is  an 

American  romance  by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison- 
famous  author  of  “V.V.’s  Eyes”  and  “Oueed.”  It  is 
clean,  wholesome— NOT  literary  twaddle!  It  has 
never  before  been  published  serially.  It  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  for  the  first  time  serially  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune  and  is  backed  by  a  straight,  paid 


Mat  service,  with  costly  photographic 

illustrations  made  from  living  models,  may  be 
had  by  communicating  at  once  with  the  Syndicate 
Department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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ADVERTISE  IN 
ILUNOIS 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  Richest  States  in  the  Country 

T  T  is  third  in  population — 5,638,591  people — over  4,500,000  of  them  native  born. 

The  location  of  the  state  is  ideal  for  purposes  of  commerce,  in  the  center  of 
north  and  south  and  east  and  west  traffic.  Its  metropolis,  Chicago,  is  the  greatest 
railroad,  grain  and  packing  center  in  the  world.  In  miles  of  railways — 11,878 — 
only  one  state,  nearly  five  times  its  area,  exceeds  it,  while  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Illinois,  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  give  unequalled  facilities  for  water 
transportation. 

The  land  of  Illinois  is  fertile  and  well  drained.  There  are  56,665  square  miles  of  territory 
with  242  cities  and  251,872  farms.  The  farm  valuation  is  the  greatest  of  any  state  in  the  union 
of  whatever  size — $3,905,321,075.  The  value  of  its  1916  farm  products  was  over  $500,000,000. 

In  coal,  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  in  total  value  of  manufactures  Illinois  is  the  third  state. 

The  wealth  of  its  population  is  further  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  its  bank  deposits — 
$2,007,918,000,  and  the  ownership  of  over  250,000  automobiles;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
by'  the  fact  that  its  illiterates  are  over  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  even  division  of  rural  and  urban  population,  the  w'ell  balanced  proportion  of  country  to 
city  wealth,  of  agriculture  to  manufacture,  and  the  close  net-work  of  level  railroad  lines,  make 
Illinois  peculiarly  attractive  as  a  market  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  advertised  merchandise. 

And  Illinois  buy^s — one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the  country,  an  empire  in  itself,  is  this  Great 
Central  State.  That  market  can  be  best  reached  by'  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  state  here 
listed — clean,  virile,  up-to-date,  powerful  in  their  influence,  strong  in  advertising  results  and 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  wealthiest  sections. 
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First  in  farm  land  value— $3,905,321,075 
First  in  packing  industry 
Largest  grain  market  in  the  world 
Largest  railroad  center  in  the  world 


ILLINOIS 

Most  centrally  located  for  water  and  rail  transportation  Third  in  coal  mined  and  pig  iron  produced 
Second  in  railroads — 11,878  miles  Value  of  farm  and  dairy  products  $500,000,000 

Third  in  population — 5,638,591  Bank  deposits  $2,007,918,000 

Third  in  manufactures — value  $1,919,277,090  Automobiles,  over  250,000  ^ 
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Prepared  by  Walter  G.  Pietsch,  Chicago 
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''Of  like  a  greyhound 
slip't  from  the  leash T 

New  York  WORLD 

Begins  the  year  1917  with  a 

Lead  of  177,155  LINES 

over  its  nearest  competitor,  and  a 

Gain  of  1 93,925  LINES 

over  its  own  record  for  January,  1916 


Here  are  the  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Evening  Post: 


JANUARY 

ADVERTISING 


And  Remember 

that  for  the  year  1916  the  WORLD,  with 
a  magnificent  total  of  12,767,920  lines,  led 
its  nearest  competitor  by  1 ,2 1 4,974  lines. 


World  . 
Times 
American 
Herald  . 
Tribune  . 
Sun  .  . 


1 , 1 99,407  Lines 
1,022,252 
831,331 
686,7 1 0 
482,576 
425,855 


And  Remember 

that  the  WORLD  LEADS  all  in  circulation^ 
with  a  net  average  per  day  for  1916  of  394,- 
964;  viz..  Daily,  377,194,  Sunday,50 1 ,583. 


IVhy  does  the  WORLD  Lead? 

Simply  because  it 

PAYS  ADVERTISERS  BEST 
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A  RECORD  TO  BE  PROUD  OF 

THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

as  stated  in  our  previous  advertisement  printed 
8,524,595  lines  of  paid  advertising  in  its  “Morn¬ 
ing  Edition”  last  year,  but  the  omission  of  the 
word  “Morning”  did  the  Sun  an  injustice,  as  the 
Morning,  Evening,  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Sun  carried  a  Total  of 

15,127,417  LINES  OF  PAID  ADVERTISING 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1916 

For  some  months  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
and  all  through  the  holiday  rush,  this  great 
mass  of  display  and 
plain  composition  was 
taken  care  of  by  the 
Sun’s  splendid  equip¬ 
ment  of  Six  Monotype 
Keyboards,  Compos¬ 
ing  Machines,  and 
TypeARule  Casters 
with  the  Non-Distri¬ 
bution  System.  Thi^ 
is  a  record  to  be 
proud  of ;  especially 
when  the  Sun  states 
that  this  was  a  “gain 

of  three  million  lines”  over  the  previous  year. 

THE  NON-DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEM  WHICH  MADE 
THIS  RECORD  IS  POSSIBLE  ONLY  WITH 

THE  MONOTYPE 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co  •  Philadelphia 

New  York:  World  Building  Chicago:  Rand-McNally  Building 

Boston:  Wentworth  Building  Toronto:  Lumsden  Building 
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"LEAK”  INQUIRY  AWAKENS  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

Revelations  Before  House  Committee  on  Rules  Involve  Several  Newspaper  Men  at  the 
Capital  in  Violations  of  the.  Basic  Ethics  of  the  Profession — Congressman  Chiperfield 
Says  That  Newspaper  Profession  Must  ”Cleaii  Its  Own  House” — Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondents  May  Take  'Drastic  Action  After  Hearings  End. 


By  Marlen  Pew. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  8. 

WITH  mixed  emotions,  ranging 
from  anger  to  deep  sorrow,  the 
four  or  five  hundred  members 
of  the  Washington  corps  of  newspaper 
correspondents  this  week  received  the 
amazing  reveiations  of  the  "Teak”  in¬ 
quiry,  the  net  result  of  which,  to  date, 
is  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
higlily  connected  and  well-respected 
correspondents  have  been  either  in  the 
employ  or  have  acted  as  the  confidential 
informants  of  wire  brokerage  houses, 
and  did  make  use  of  confidential  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  peace  note. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  are  bitterly  indignant  over  the  slur 
cast  upon  the  ethics  of  the  profe.ssion, 
and  yet  withal  there  is  deep  sympathy 
for  the  men  involved,  because  of  many 
years  of  trust  and  plea-sant  working  re¬ 
lations. 

The  upshot  of  the  admissions  of  the 
correspondents  involved,  according  to 
Congressman  Chiperfield  and  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  counsel  for 
the  Committee,  will  be  the  adoption  of 
certain  recommendations  as  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  conduct  of  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  hut  it  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Chiperfield  that  the  “purge”  will  have 
to  come  from  the  newspaper  men  them¬ 
selves — that  “the  Committee  will  depend 
upon  the  honor  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  to  clean  its  own  house.” 

On  Monday  the  Standing  Committee 
of  Correspondents,  on  behalf  of  the 
press  gallery,  adopted  resolutions  and 
sent  copies  of  the  following  letter  to 
Sr>eaker  Clark,  of  the  Hou.se,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Lee  S.  Overman,  Chairman  of  the 
Knles  Committee,  of  the  Senate: 

“.\t  D  meeting  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  cf  Correspondents,  held  to-day, 
the  following  re.solution  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

“Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Correspond¬ 
ents  that  the  employment  of  members 
of  the  press  gallery  by  stock  broker¬ 
age  houses  and  concerns  of  that  char¬ 
acter  for  the  furnishing  of  advance 
news  obtained  by  members  in  their  ca¬ 
pacity  aa  newspaper  representatives, 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules 
governing  admission  to  the  Press  Gal- 
ery. 

“William  E.  Brigham,  Secretary.” 

Senator  Overman  promptly  replied 
that  “it  is  a  very  wise  action  and  I 
congratulate  your  Committee  on  your 
action  to  keep  up  the  high  .standard  of 
the  press  correspohdonta  in  the  gal¬ 
lery," 


.iAs  a  matter  of  fact  it  must  be  said 
that  the  resolution  was  not  adopted 
without  heated  debate.  There  were 
correspondents  who  did  not  want  it  and 
others  who  felt  that  the  resolution  was 
not  strong  enough  to  cover  the  case. 

MR.  OriAHAN’S  STATEMENTS. 

Richard  V.  Oulahan,  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents, 
and  the  representative  of  the  New  York 
Times,  made  the  following  statement 
to  The  Editor  and  Publisher:”  The 
re.solution  we  have  pas.sed  covers  the 
ca.se  as  it  now  rests,  in  our  opinion 
Two  members  of  the  gallery  seem  to  be 
involved  and  one  other  White  Houst> 
man  had  freely  admitted  that  he 
was  in  the  pay  of  out.side  in¬ 
terests.  We  take  it  that  these  men  arc 
under  charges  and  inve.stigation  Viy  a 
committee  of  the  Hou.se,  and  while  this 
official  action  is  in  progress,  and  aLso' 
before  the  testimony  is  all  in,  it  would 
manifestly  be  Improper  for  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  any  more  dra.stlc  action. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  our  estimate 
of  the  professional  ethics  is  high  and 
we  have  never  in  the  past  permitted 
the  intrusion  of  objectional  correspond¬ 
ents  and  will  not  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  have  had  no  rules  about  men 
acting  for  brokers  of  others  who  have 
a  financial  interest  in  the  news  and  this 
whole  thing  comes  like  a  bombshell.  I 
deny  that  any  but  a  very  small  min¬ 
ority  of  the  newspaper  men  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  any  Interest  save  that  of 
their  newspapers.” 

Despite  the  fact  that  Washington  has 
been  a  .seethlng-pot  of  news  during  the 
week  on  the  break  with  Germany,  the 
revelations  of  the  newspaper  men  on 
the  stand  before  the  “leak”  inquiry  have 
kept  the  correspondent.^  corp.s  at  high 
ten.slon.  There  had  been  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  feeling  that  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  some  of  the  "boys”  the 
goats  of  the  situation  which  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  interests  up  to  their  ears  in 
political  or  financial  plots.  However, 
the  statements  on  the  stand  of  the  in¬ 
volved  correspondents  were  admittedly 
anything  but  flattering. 

proscription  proposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  official  circles, 
there  was  an  attempt  to  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  some  stringent  rules  against  news¬ 
paper  men.  State  Department  officials 
actually  gave  orders  that  all  new.spaper 
men  were  to  be  kept  from  the  building 
except  during  certain  specified  hour.s, 
morning  and  afternoon.  Secretary  of 
War  Baker  is  said  to  have  originated 
this  remarkable  idea,  drawing  up  a  pa¬ 
per  which  he  asked  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Daniels  to  aign.  Tho  latter,  as 


an  old  new.spaper  man,  argued  that  the 
action  would  bo  most  unfair  and  un¬ 
wise;  it  would  punish  all  newspaper 
men,  whereas  the  “leak”  revelations  had 
shown  only  the  “perfidy”  of  a  few;  that 
it  would  violate  a  principle  of  democ¬ 
racy.  He  refu.sed  to  sign  the  paper  and 
.said  that  correspondents  could  come  into 
the  Navy  Department  at  will.  Certain 
members  of  the  correspondents’  corps 
then  acted  on  the  matter,  and  the  prop¬ 
osition  was  withdrawn,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily. 

The  Wa.shlngton  Herald  denounced 
the  matter  as  a  “Pru.sslan-like  type  of 
censorship,  which  would  strike  a  vital 
blow  at  means  of  gathering  Information 
for  the  public,  which  they  have  enjoyed 
since  the  founding  of  the  nation.” 

Military  rule  now  practically  prevails 
at  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building, 
and  this  was  .seized  upon  as  an  occasion 
to  cmpha.size  the  attitude  of  certain  of¬ 
ficials  regarding  the  “leak”  revelations. 

price’s  testimony. 

In  concluding  his  te.stimony  before 
the  inquisitorial  commission  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  William  W.  Price,  for  twenty  con¬ 
tinuous  years  the  repre.sentative  of  the 
Washington  Star,  broke  into  tears,  his 
•  huge  frame  shaking  with  emotion,  as  he 
confessed  that  ,he  had,  without  the 
knowledge  of  hig  office,  taken  small 
sums  of  m'oney  monthly  from  brokerage 
houses  and  had  written  two  messages 
on  the  President’s  peace  note  from  in¬ 
formation  he  had  received  at  the  White 
House  from  Albert  W.  Fox,  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  Ho  broke  down  under  ques¬ 
tioning  concerning  his  financial  trans¬ 
actions,  which  he  declared  were  pitifully 
small  in  view  of  tho  tremendous  con¬ 
sequences. 

Price’s  employment  by  the  Star  was 
discontinued  on  Wednesday. 

J.  Fred  Essary,  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  fifteen  years,  now  head  of 
the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  correspondent  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  Richmond  Times-Des- 
patch,  and  Boston  Journal,  while  de¬ 
claring  that  he  acted  only  through 
friend.ship,  and  not  for  financial  con- 
.sideration,  admitted  that  he  had  visited 
the  White  House  around  noon  of  De¬ 
cember  20,  and  had  learned  from  other 
newspaper  men  that  Secretary  Lan.sing 
had  announced  that  he  would  Lssue  a 
confidential  state  document  at  5  P.  M., 
and  that,  something  like  an  hour  later, 
Essary  drew  up  a  forecast  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  and  personally  filed  it  with  the 
operator  at  the  brokerage  shop  of  F.  A. 
Connolly  &  Co.  This  message  went  to 
tho  t’onnolly  New  York  correspondent, 
E.  Hutton  &  Co.  Essary  contended 
that  he  had  no  actual  knowledge  of 


tho  contents  of  the  peace  note,  but  his 
news  sense  told  him  that  it  would  be  of 
a  certain  nature,  and  that  he  took  a 
chance  and  filed  his  opinion.  He  was 
severely  grilled  on  this  point. 

W.  B.  Hiblxs,  a  Washington  broker, 
testified  that  “for  some  years”  he  had 
paid  to  N.  O.  Me.sscnger,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Wa.shington  Star  staff,  a 
sum  “not  to  exceed  $100  a  month”  for 
the  privilege  of  calling  him  on  the  tele- 
I)hone  and  asking  about  Capitol  events. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  testimony  of 
Hibbs  to  indicate  that  Messenger  had 
given  him  advance  information,  or  had 
ever  violated  a  confidence  of  a  public 
official  to  earn  the  W'ages  he  received. 
Messenger  will  be  called  to  give  a  full 
statement  of  his  relations  with  the 
brokerage  house. 

Notice  has  al.so  been  served  on  Thom¬ 
as  F.  lAigan,  of  tho  Wiishington  Post, 
that  ho  will  be  heard  by  the  Committee. 
What  he  is  expected  to  reveal  is  not 
known. 

It  was  reported  that  still  another 
new.spaper  man,  whose  name  has  not 
yet  lieen  mentioned,  will  be  summoned. 

PRICE  DEFENDS  HI.MSELF. 

In  his  prolonged  testimony  Price  re¬ 
vealed  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  the 
practice  of  furnishing  material  to  bro¬ 
kerage,  houses  through  personal  friend- 
.ships,  and  he  steadfastly  proclaimed 
that  he  had  not  realized  that  he  might 
be  violating  professional  ethics.  He 
used  strong  language,  declaring  that  he 
had  never  intentionally  violated  a  confi¬ 
dence,  and  told  of  intimate  relations  with 
Presidents  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft, 
and  Wilson,  and  their  official  families. 

Price  said  that  he  had  sent  wire  tips 
to  Findlay,  Barrel  &  Co.,  and  Fred  C. 
Aldrich,  Chicago  brokers,  and  also  acted 
as  an  agent  in  Washington  for  Fulsom 
&  Adams,  of  New  York,  and  F.  C.  Childs 
&  Co.,  Investment  brokers  and  bond 
dealers.  He  said  that  he  had  received 
the  “munificent”  sum  of  $25  from  tho 
brokerage  houses,  with  a  $20  Christmas 
present  from  one  of  them,  and  $25  for 
his  bond  work  per  month.  He  declared 
that  the  work  done  by  him  on  the  “leak” 
had  netted  “only  about  $75.”  The  wit- 
ne.ss  handed  up  his  bank  book  to  prove 
that  he  “had  not  made  the  fortune  out 
of  this  mess  that  I  have  been  credited 
with.” 

He  repudiated  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
Ruth  Thomason  Visconti,  that  she  had 
been  told  that  Price  had  intimate  finan¬ 
cial  relations  with  S'ecretary  Tumulty 
and  that  Price  had  cleaned  up  $5,000  on 
the  leak.  Price  said  that  he  had  .sold 
bonds  which  he  had  paid  for  out  of  his 
nswtpapsr  samlngs,  in  1913,  for  $1,066 
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prior  to  the  leak.  His  book  showed  the 
deposit.  He  said  that  he  had  discussed 
with  members  of  his  family  the  fact  that 
fortunes  had  been  made  out  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident's  note  revelation,  and  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family  may  have  seen  his 
bank  book  and  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  the  deposit  represented  his  profits 
from  the  tipping  pame.  He  said,  in  an- 
5twer  to  quesrflon.s,  that  his  false  con¬ 
clusion  mipht  have  plven  rise  to  the 
sfory  which  Mr.s.  Visconti  learned  and 
repeated  to  Thomas  W.  Ijawson. 

In  fiendinp  his  lips  to  brokers  Price 
used  the  names  “Ohilds”  and  “Spencer.” 
He  said  this  was  at  the  requc.st  of  the 
■  broker.s,  but  later  admitted  that  ho  did 
not  want  his  connections  known. 

He  said  that  Fox  of  the  Sun,  con¬ 
fided  in  him  as  a  fellow-newspaper 
man :  and  Fox  told  the  Oommittee  that 
he  had  not  the  sliphtest  idea  that  Price 
was  sendinp  me.s.sapes  to  brokers  con- 
cerninp  what  Lansinp  had  told  the  cor¬ 
respondents.  which  was  meapre  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  note.  Fox  says  that  he 
told  Price  the  note  was  beinp  held  In 
confidence.  Within  ten  Tniniites,  the 
witne.ss  admitted,  be  had  the  fullowinp 
messiipes  on  the  wire: 

"F'rederick  t'.  .Mdrich.  l)ui>li<-ate  c.are 
Mink.  209  South  Ta  Salle  Street, 
Chicapo.  Ill.: 

"Have  intimation  that  important  State 
Department  statement  repardinp  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  Furopean  war  as 
affectinp  neutrals  and  Intended  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  prospects  likely  to  become 
public  late  this  afternoon. 

"Cuiu».s.’' 

“hlnley,  Harrell,  203  South  I.Ka  Salle 
Street,  Chicapo 

"Am  informed  that  State  Department 
•  •ontcmplates  makinp  public  late  this 
afternoon  Important  statement  boarinp 
on  economic  situation  of  the  European 
war  as  affectinp  neutrals.  Object  beinp 
to  indirectly  promote  i>eace  prospects 
throuph  brlnpinp  neutrals  closer  to- 
pcthcr.  Spencer." 

PRICE  GUIDED  DT  HIS  NEWS  SENSE. 

The  witness  contended  that  these 
notes  were  written  as  his  opinions,  made 
up  from  his  news  sense  rather  than 
from  any  definite  information  that  Fox 
had  imparted,  but  he  was  severeiy  prill¬ 
ed  on  this  point  by  Mr.  Whipple. 

Price’s  attitude  was  rather  well  sum¬ 
med  up  by  the  followinp  bit  of  his  tes¬ 
timony: 

"I  wish  to  say  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  ethics  of  the  newspaper 
business,  as  1  view  them,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  wh.at  some  people  may  con¬ 
strue  my  ethics  as  different  from  others, 
but  I  understood  that  it  was  a  State 
I'icpartment  matter,  and  I  did  not  know 
that  the  President  was  in  it  or  that  he 
had  written  a  note  at  ail.  I  think  I 
went  to  polf  later  in  the  day.  I  bep 
to  call  your  distinct  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  since  I  have  been  at  the 
White  House  no  one  has  ever  .said  that 
1  violated  a  confidence,  and  neither 
Frederick  Aldrich  nor  Finley  &  Harrell 
could  ever  sjiy  that  I  violated  a  confi¬ 
dence  in  that  office.  This  was  a  matter 
coming  from  cl.sewherc,  and  1  did  not 
oven  know  for  hours  afterwards  that  it 
w.as  a  note  of  the  President.  If  I  had, 
I  would  not  have  said  that,  because  for 
the  mere  pitiful  sum  of  $25  ,a  month  I 
would  not  jeopardize  any  feelinp  that  I 
liad,  niy  sense  of  honor  as  a  new.spaper 
man,  and  the  sense  of  honor  of  any 
public  man,  and  there  are  stacks  of 
them  in  Congress  to-day  who  I  think 
will  justify  me  In  that.” 

bssart’s  explanation. 

It  wasE.ssary’s  contention,  all  through 
his  testimony,  that  the  me.ssape  he  had 
filed  at  the  brokerage  shop  was  just  a 


guess  on  his  part  and  declares  that  he 
had  not  the  .slightest  idea  that  his 
"opinion”  would  be  of  such  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  speculative  world  that 
millions  of  dollars  would  change  hands 
uiMin  it. 

His  extdanation  was  that  years  ago 
he  had  met  F.  A.  Connolly  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  families  had  been  close 
friends.  Connolly  started  the  broker¬ 
age  house  and  took  an  office  on  the 
same  floor  as  the  Haltimore  Sun  offices. 
Es.sary  said  he  and  Connolly  saw  each 
other  frequently  and  that,  through  this 
friendship  the  new.spaper  man  gave 
Connolly  the  advantage  of  his  news 
knowledge  quite  often.  He  gave  him 
some  information  on  the  threatened  rail¬ 
road  strike.  He  knew  that  his  "stuff" 
was  being  wired  to  Hutton,  in  New 
York. 

About  a  week  before  the  alleged 
"leak”  Essary  met  Connolly  and  told 
him  that  he  didn’t  believe  that  th« 
President  would  ls.sue  a  peace  note. 
Connolly  sent  out  this  “dope.”  Then, 
on  the  20th,  when  Es.sary  went  to  the 
White  House  at  noon  and  learned  from 
other  correspondents,  whose  identity  he 
couldn’t  remember,  that  I>ansiiTg  wa.s 
alsnit  to  launch  a  document  at  .5 
o'clock,  he  “deduced”  that  it  was  a 
IH'ace  note  of  .some  sort  and  he  "doped 
up”  another  message  for  Connolly  and 
went  to  give  it  to  him.  He  wasn’t  In, 
.so  Essary  himself  put  it  on  the  wire 
for  New  York. 

This  note  read,  as  he  remembers  it, 
substantially  as  follows: 

“I  am  confidentially  informed  that  a 
highly  important  me.s.sape  to  all  belliger¬ 
ents  and  neutrals  has  l)een  issued  from 
Washington,  interpreted  not  as  pres¬ 
sure  on  belligerents  in  behalf  of  peace 
but  as  an  opportunity  to  put  American 
demands  on  record  to  lie  con.sidered,  if 
there  is  peace,  and  warning  that  neu¬ 
tral  rights  must  not  lie  further  en¬ 
croached  upon.  Full  text  to  V)C  given 
out  to-night,  and  will  lie  looked  on  a.s 
a  move  of  great  moment,” 

"OVERZEAI-Ors  ON  SIDE  OF  FRIENDSHIP," 

Essary  maintained  that  as  this  fore¬ 
cast  did  not  exactly  hit  off  the  .situation 
it  was  proof  that  he  had  no  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  President’s  peace  measure, 
but  memliers  of  the  committee  declared 
that  E.ssary  had  made  a  pretty  good 
job  of  gue.s.siug. 

The  witness  .sjiid  that  he  viewed  his 
activity  in  the  light  of  public  service, 
that  his  paper  went  to  great  expcn.se 
to  give  Information  to  individuals  de¬ 
siring  it,  and  that  he  alw’ays  felt  called 
upon  to  answer  the  que.stions  of  friends 
of  his  paper.  He  said  that  Connolly 
was  not  only  his  friend  but  an  adver¬ 
tiser  in  his  new.spaper.  Essary  said: 

“My  profc.sslonal  reputation  has 
seemed  to  be  impeached,  and  I  would 
like  this  record  to  show  that,  while  I 
may  have  licen  overzealous  on  the  side 
of  friendship,  I  do  not  hold  light¬ 
ly  the  journalistic  standards  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  Washington.  I  am  conscious  of 
having  committed  no  wrong  in  this 
matter.  I  have  not  in  this  instance  or 
in  any  other  of  my  newspaper  career 
deliberately  violated  any  man’s  confi¬ 
dence  or  made  Improper  u.se  of  any  In¬ 
formation  which  has  come  to  me  as  a 
new.spaper  man.” 

LAWSON’S  TRIBUTE  TO  NEWSPAPER  MEN. 

After  Thomas  W.  l.,aw.son  had  heard 
a  part  of  the  te.stimony  of  Price  he 
turned  to  a  representative  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  PuBfasHER  and  .said:  "I  have 
had  as  many  dealings  with  newspaper 
men  as  almost  any  man  In  the  United 
States  and  I  have  .sometimes  placed 
almost  my  very  life  In  their  hands. 
Never  but  twice  have  I  been  betrayed. 
Once  it  was  by  a  downriffit  scoundrel, 


who  never  did  quaiify  as  a  newspaper 
man  and  another  time  by  a  poor  old 
fellow  who  was  pressed  to  distraction 
by  financial  difficulties,  and  had  to 
shoot  someone  and  happened  to  pick 
me.  Hut  I  would  never  hesitate  to 
place  my  confidence  in  the  average 
newspaper  man,  and  these  revelations 
here  are  not  typical.  In  some  instancc.s 
the.se  men  have  been  pitifully  cheated 
by  wolves  of  finance.  It  will  be  a 
le.s.son  for  newspaper  men.” 

Sherman  L.  Whipple  said:  “I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  state  what  the  action 
of  the  committee  will  be,  but  it  will 
probably  contain  some  recommenda¬ 
tions.  However,  they  will  be  useless, 
I  dare  say,  for  the  newspaper  men  can 
be  depended  upon  to  clean  up  this  mat¬ 
ter  themselves.  I  wish  to  state  publicly 
that  in  my  public  career  I  have  trust¬ 
ed  hundreds  of  newspaper  men  as  I 
would  my  son  or  my  partner,  and  I 
have  never  been  disappointed.  News¬ 
paper  men  are,  as  a  class  scrupulously 
careful  to  maintain  confidences.  The.se 
revelations  here  will  serve  merely  to 
clean  the  barnacles  from  one  of  the 
fine.st  ships  that  sails  the  seas  of  pub¬ 
lic  life.” 

Other  members  of  the  committee  ex- 
prcs.sed  similar  views  and  Mr.  Chiper- 
field  said:  “New.spaper  men  need  not 
hang  their  heads.  There  is  no  pro- 
fe.ssion  that  does  not  suffer  from  un¬ 
ethical  practices  of  individuals;  and  of 
them  all,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  even 
preachers,  I  think  that  newspaper  men 
maintain  the  highest  standard  of  aver¬ 
ages.  And  the  boys  down  here  In 
Washington  will  purge  their  ranks  of 
undesirable,  now  that  they  have  learn¬ 
ed  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
.surrounding  this  .so-called  ‘leak.’  ” 


PRICE  LE.WES  ST.AR  STAFF 

Efinary,  .Anollier  Wasliinelon  Reporter, 
Suffers  Sharp  Reprimand. 

As  a  result  of  their  testimony  before 
the  news  “leak”  inve.sUgating  commit¬ 
tee  in  Wa.shington,  .1.  Fred  Essary, 
Wa.shington  corre.si>ondent  of  the  Hal¬ 
timore  Sun,  and  W.  W.  Price,  White 
House  correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Star,  have  lieen  called  on  the  editorial 
carjtet  of  their  respective  iiaiiers,  to  ex- 
plain  their  connection  with  the  “leak.” 

A  telegram  to  The  'Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  from  Hudol|di  Kauffman,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wa.shington  Star, 
says  that  Mr.  Price’s  connection  with 
the  Star  has  been  .severed. 

In  respon.se  to  a  request  of  The  Edi¬ 
tor  and  PuBLisiii-ai  as  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Haltimore  Sun  toward  Mr.  Essary’s 
action  in  the  “leak”  affair,  that  paper 
replied,  by  telegraph,  as  follows: 

“The  Siin  deeply  deplores  and  strongly 
disapproves  of  what  Essary  did.  It, 
however,  propo.ses  to  .stand  by  Essary 
and  has  not  lost  confidence  in  him.  The 
investigation  shows  that,  while  E.s.sary 
did  a  very  indiscreet  and  wrong  thing, 
he  did  it  without  any  wrong  or  unworthy 
motive  and  wholly  from  friends'hip  of 
years  with  Connolly  and  without  finan¬ 
cial  gain  to  him.self. 

“The  Sun  feels  that  a  man  who  has 
had  as  fine  and  clean  a  record  as  E.s¬ 
sary,  backed  by  years  of  faithful  and 
loyal  service,  is  not  to  Ik?  kicked  out 
iK'cause  of  one  fal.se  step. 

“We  are  advi.si'd  by  mcmlsM’s  of  the 
t'ommittee,  officials,  and  correspondents 
that  they  have  .sympathy  for  Es.sary  and 
confidence  in  his  integrity  and  truth¬ 
fulness.  We  feel  the  same  way,  and 
will  retain  him  as  our  corre.spondent. 
He  has  been  and  is  suffering  greatly, 
and  he  has  had  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
lesson.” 


KANSAS  EDITORS  REACH 
IMPORTANT  DECISIONS 

Editorial  Astsociation  in  Se!<iiion  at  To¬ 
peka  Appeals  to  President  and  Con- 

grcKs  for  Relief  from  Paper  Shorta^e 

—  Denounces  Trading  Slanip»i  and 

Legi!<Ialion  Unfriendly  to  Newspaper>. 

An  ap|K‘aI  to  national  and  State  law¬ 
making  bodies  for  relief  from  conditions 
“which  are  forcing  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  to  suspend  publication”  was 
made  by  the  Kansas  State  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  in  its  annual  session  which 
closed  last  Saturday  evening  at  Topeka. 
Kan.  The  resolution  committee,  of 
which  Hoy  F.  Bailey,  of  Salina,  was 
chairman,  presented  a  voluminous  re¬ 
port,  and  it  was  adopted  unanimously. 
The  strongest  of  them  all  was  one  de¬ 
claring  that  the  State  Legislature  is 
trying  to  destroy  the  newspapers  by 
taking  away  some  of  their  business. 
Telegrams  were  ordered  sent  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  to  the  Kansas  delega¬ 
tion  in  Ckmgress,  urging  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  paper 
shortage,  after  a  speech  by  George 
Marble,  of  Fort  Scott.  Mr.  Marble  de¬ 
clared  that  while  it  costs  but  little  more 
to  manufacture  paper  now  than  it  did 
before  the  war,  they  are  forced  to  pay 
two  to  three  times  as  much. 

Legislation  unfriendly  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Kansas  was  condemned  in 
most  emphatic  language  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Particuiar  reference  was  made 
to  one  bill  requiring  that  all  county 
printing  be  done  by  the  State  printing 
plant,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  tak¬ 
ing  away  from  the  plants  of  the  counties 
printing  that  they  were  entitled  to. 
Penny  po.stage  was  declared  to  be  a 
direct  blow  to  newspapers,  while  the 
waste  paper  .saving  campaign  was  cn- 
dor.scd  and  the  members  were  directed 
to  aid  it  in  every  way  possible.  The 
National  Editorial  Association  was  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  in  Topeka  in  1918. 

Green  trading  stamps  were  condemn¬ 
ed  as  a  “scheme  having  the  seduction 
and  evil  of  lotteries,”  and  members  of 
the  A.s.sociation  were  urged  to  u.se  the 
columns  of  their  papers  in  getting  rid 
of  them.  The  Association  also  went  on 
record  as  favoring  the  elimination  of 
all  cigarette  advertising  from  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Kansas. 

NEWSPAPER  WEEK  PI.ANNED. 

The  As.sociation  will  participate  in 
what  is  to  be  known  as  “Newspaper 
MVek,”  which  is  to  be  held  at  I.,awrpnce. 
Kan.,  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University.  The  date 
for  this  will  be  set  later. 

George  S.  Wood,  of  the  Eureka  Her¬ 
ald,  addressed  the  meeting  on  “How  to 
get  sub.scribers  to  take  kindly  to  a  rai.se 
in  subscription  rates,”  while  E.  W. 
Hoch,  of  the  Marion  Record,  told  “What 
a  Country  Newspaper  Sho#M  He.”  P. 
H.  Harton,  of  the  Herington  Sun,  spoke 
on  “How  to  Get  Advertising  in  a  Small 
Town.”  “What  Is  News  and  How  to 
Handle  It,”  was  the  topic  of  Walter  A. 
Johnson,  managing  editor  of  the  To- 
I>eka  Daily  Capital. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
following:  Herbert  Cavaness,  Chanute, 
president:  Glick  Fockele,  Leroy,  vice- 
pre.sident;  O.  W.  Little,  Alma,  sei-re- 
tary:  Clark  Conkling,  Lyons,  recorder; 
(t.  H.  Yu.st,  Sylvia,  treasurer.  Execu¬ 
tive  committee — C.  H.  Hrowne.  Horton ; 
L.  N.  Flint,  I.,awrence:  W.  G,  Ander¬ 
son,  Winfield;  A.  A.  Torrance,  Lebo; 
Hoy  Hailey,  Salina:  W.  L.  Chambers. 
Stockton:  R.  P.  McCulloch, 
and  J.  L.  Napier,  J^ewfon, 
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DEPLORED  ATTACK  UPON 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


Manaiting  Editor  W.  F.  Wiley,  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  Thinks  That  Rights 
Are  -Being  Invaded  to  a  Dangerous  De¬ 
gree,  and  That  Governmental  Interfer¬ 
ence  Should  Be  Checked. 

W.  K.  Wiley,  managing  editor  of  the 
(’incinuati  (O.)  Knquirer,  in  an  address 
before  the  Ohio  Dailies  at  their  annual 
convention  in  Columbus  on  .January 
30,  drew  a  dark  picture  of  the  present 
teinleney  toward  attacks,  subtle  and 
open,  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  pre.s.s.  He  said,  in  part: 

"Ours  is  a  precarious  profes.sion.  Once 
an  honorable  calling,  it  has  become 
anathema  in  the  mouths  of  the  mighty. 
From  bulwarks  of  liberty,  i)alladiums  of 
freedom,  torches  of  enlightenment,  and 
all  the  other  euphonistic  and  eulogi.stic 
things  we  thought  we  were,  we  have 
been  consigned  to  a  realm  of  ignominy 
and  despicability.  Our  bank  ac:counts 
are  ruthlessly  appropriated  by  the 
gre-edy  paper  maker;  our  circulation  is 
impeached  by  a  benevolent,  paternalis¬ 
tic  (lovernment;  our  right  to  advise  as 
to  the  brand  of  varnish  with  which  to 
liaint  the  alimentary  canal  is  alx)Ut  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  our  motives  for  dis- 
cu.s.sing  public  matters  editorially  are 
being  examined  carefully  by  paid  hire¬ 
lings  of  .societies  of  regulation,  who  call 
upon  government  agencies  to  apply  the 
•screw'  and  rack  to  our  bleeding  and 
broken  bodies  upon  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation.  The  transmission  of  our  output 
through  the  mails  is  being  circumscrib¬ 
ed  and  curtailed  swiftly  and  surely. 
Zone  systems  are  to  take  the  place  of 
unlimited  mailing  privileges.  Parcel 
post  has  already  taken  precedence  over 
newspaper  mail,  and  the  dawn  of  a  day 
can  bo  seen  when  we  shall  all  be  as 
nothing,  and  all  our  prideful  l>oa.st  and 
pomp  shall  have  vanished.  More  swift¬ 
ly  and  as  surely  as  the  glacier  grinds 
its  resistleas  way  down  mountain  slopes, 
sweeping  J)efore  it  all  life  and  growth 
and  development,  .so  there  is  .sweeping 
dow'n  on  the  ju’ess  of  .America  the  re¬ 
lentless,  cold,  merciles.s,  un-.-Vmerican 
avalanche  of  governmental  censorship. 

lU'SSIANlZJNO  TIIK  rnK.ss. 

“It  is  inconceivable  to  my  mind  that 
Itu.s.sianization  of  the  American  press 
will  lie  i)ermitted  to  go  on  unheeded  and 
unchecked.  And  yet  the  end  of  the 
effort  to  throttle  us  is  not  in  sight.  To 
the  local  efforts  of  Alat)ama,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  other  States  to  prevent  the 
•sale  or  circulation  of  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  advertisements  of  a  certain  char, 
aider  is  added  now  the  proposal  of  the 
t'ongre.ss  of  the  PnitiKi  States  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  carriage  by  mail  anywhere  of 
newspapers  containing  .such  adverti.sing 
matter.  That  propo.sal  has  already  been 
endorseil  by  the  Senate,  and  if  report 
may  be  ladieved,  it  will  receive  al.so  the 
aiii>roval  of  the  House  of  Uepresenta- 
tives.” 

HAItn  RAPS  FOR  MR.  IK)CKBRV. 

.Mr.  Wiley  then  dwelt  at  length  upon 
the  letter  sent  recently  by  Third  As¬ 
sistant  Po.stma-ster-General  Dockery  to 
the  editor  of  an  Ohio  paper,  demanding 
to  know  if  an  editorial  in  that  dally,  at¬ 
tacking  the  Itandall  advertising  bill  had 
not  been  “published  for  a  valuable  con- 
•sideration,  and  should,  therefore,  have 
been  marked  as  an  advertisement.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912.”  Mr.  Wiley 
commented  .scathingly  on  this  letter,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  l)e  indisputable  evidence  of 
imiuisitional  Government  efforts  .to 
throttle  the  pre.s.s. 


BIl.VDbXiKD  MKKKII-Ij,  publisher  of  the  New  York  American,  is  a  human 
parado.x.  He  has  an  encyclopedic  mind.  There  .seems  to  be  no  subject  that 
has  e.scaped  his  studious  attention.  The  paradox  is  that  he  has  that  broad 
gra-sp  of  affairs  which  few  men  pos.-’e.ss  who  concern  themselves  with  the 
minutiw  of  their  i)rofes.sions.  In  a  word,  no  detail  is  too  small  and  no  policy 
too  broad. 

Mr.  Meriill  is  no  respecter  of  hours.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to 
arrive  at  his  office  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  work  through  until  two 
the  following  moniing.  He  begins  the  day  at  the  publication  oltice,  in  the 
Cdrclo  Building.  There  he  concerns  him.self  with  the  most  intimate  details  of 
the  business  office.  He  reads  papers  quickly,  but  never  misses  anything.  Hyman 
.Abbott  once  said  of  Thi-odore  Hoo.sevelt  that  he  was  a  many-sided  man;  that 
ho  could  dictate  to  a  stenographer,  read  a  newspaper,  and  write  a  letter  at  the 
same  time.  Dr.  Ablndt,  in  that  hero-worship  of  which  he  was  capable,  would 
have  lx>wed  down  in  awe  before  Bradford  .Merrill,  who.w'ould  have  added  to 
these  three  .simultaneous  i)erformances  by  listening  to  a  telephone  report. 

Mr.  Merrill  has  masterisl  the  economy  of  time  to  the  intere.sting  detail  of 
sending  an  ofHco  boy  out  to  buy  .subway  tickets  in  iiuantities.  He  figures  that 
by  the  u.se  of  already-purchased  tickets  he  avoids  waiting  at  subway  olfice.s,  the 
average  time  saved  being  one  minute  per  trip.  This,  multiplied  by  at  Ica-st  three 
trips  a  day,  means  a  considerable  .saving  in  a  year — and  .Mr.  .Merrill's  time  means 
money. 

J.A‘aving  the  publication  office  late  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  .Merrill  reads  the 
later  eiiitions  of  the  papers  as  he  goes  to  the  editorial  rooms,  thinks  out  editorials 
and  features,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  office  is  as  conversant  with  the  news  as 
the  editor  who  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to  i>aper  reading. 

If  Mr.  -Merrill  enjoys  the  routine  of  the  bu.siness  office,  he  fairly  revels  in 
the  thrill  of  the  actual  handling  of  the  new.s.  He  is  quick  to  arrive  at  a  decision, 
never  deviates  from  the  cour.si;  he  has  mapiiod  out  because  some  other  paper 
has  a  different  view.  He  .stands  by  his  Judgment,  and  frequently  enjoys  the 
keenest  jilea-sure  that  a  newspaper  editor  can  enioy — that  of  having  the  other 
papers  make  over  their  front  pages  to  conform  to  his. 

No  matter  how  exciting  the  developments  may  be,  he  is  never  too  bu.sy,  as 
he  iKlits  the  news,  to  give  advice  to  younger  men.  He  i)reaches  a  rigid  code  of 
newspaper  ethic.s — and  practices  it. 

The  same  trend  of  mind  that  makes  it  i)o.ssible  for  him  to  watch  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  detail  in  the  bu.sine.ss  office,  while  meeting  in  their  order  the 
larger  problems  of  the  day,  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  devote  .some  part  of 
the  time  when  he  is  in  full  charge  of  the  editorial  department  to  the  actual 
handling  of  the  news.  Thi.s,  with  him,  means  actual  copy-reading  and  headline¬ 
writing. 

When  the  clock  has  regi.stered  the  midnight  hour  and  the  edition  is  on  the 
press,  satisfied  with  his  own  judgment,  confident  in  the  men  who  work  with 
him,  he  shuts  down  his  desk  with  the  statement  that  has  become  a  by-word, 
“I  think  I’ll  call  it  half  a  day.” 

Mr.  Merrill  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  in  1879.  He  'was  successively  staff  correspondent,  telegraph 
editor,  and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Pre.ss,  and  in  1886  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  that  newspaper.  In  1891  he  became  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Pre.s.s.  In  1896  he  fiecame  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  and 
from  1901  to  1907  was  financial  manager  of  that  newspaper.  In  February,  1907, 
he  iKicame  publisher  of  the  New  York  American.  He  was  educated  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  I-atin  School  and  in  France,  and  .studied  art  In  i’arls. 


FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES 
INCREASE  CENSORSHIP 


All  Eventualities  Covered  so  Far  as 
Break  with  Germany  is  Concerned — 

Newspaper  Men’s  Privilege  Curtailed 
— Drastic  Legislation  is  Proposed  in 
Congress. 

Washi.n'oton’,  February  6. — Prepara¬ 
tions  are  being  made  here  to  cover  all 
eventualities  as  far  as  the  break  with 
Germany  is  concerned.  Not  only  are 
the  dei)artments  preparing  to  make  their 
cen.sorship  for  news  more  .stringent, 
but  Congressional  action  Is  being  taken 
regarding  all  Information  pertaining  to 
national  defence,  which  may  apply  to  ‘ 

all  parts  of  the  country.  Censorship  of 
news,  as  far  as  the  War  Department  la 
concerned,  has  been  under  the  surveil¬ 
lance  of  a  military  censor  for  some  time. 

Major  Douglas  MacArthur  has  had 
charge  of  this  work.  There  are  further 
intimations  that  general  censorship 
legislation  would  be  among  the  first  en¬ 
actments  sought  in  the  event  of  war. 

Increased  precautions  already  have  been 
taken  by  naval  censors  at  radio  plants. 

The  censorship  was  set  up  for  neutrality 
purpo.ses,  but  now  serves  as  a  military 
measure. 

Secretary  Daniels  turned  over  yester¬ 
day  to  Lieut.  Charles  Belknap,  Jr.,  of  the 
Naval  Operations  Bureau,  the  work  of 
reviewing  Navy  Department  advices  and 
making  public  those  which  do  not  fall 
under  the  ban  of  military  secrecy.  The 
Secretary  will  continue  his  daily  con¬ 
ferences  with  press  representatives,  and 
Secretary  Baker  resumed  that  custom 
yesterday.  Lieut.  Belknap  will  aid  the 
pres.s,  however.  In  obtaining  quick  ac¬ 
tion  on  que.stions  that  arise. 

The  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  is 
only  open  to  those  holding  special  tick¬ 
ets,  and  each  ncw.spaper  man  who  has 
l)uaincss  there  has  been  supplied  with 
the  special  passport,  upon  having  his  ap¬ 
plication  approved  by  the  chairman  or 
the  .secretary  of  the  standing  committee 
of  Washington  correspondents. 

HII.l,  TO  PUNISH  ESPIONACa 

Acting  Chairman  Overman,  of  the 
Senate  .ludiciary  Committee,  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  l)ill  which  was  prepared  at 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Judiciary  is  giving  it  daily 
con.sideration,  and  hopes  to  report  it  to 
the  Senate  shortly.  It  bears  the  short 
title,  “To  define  and  punish  espionage,” 
but  is  one  of  the  most  drastic  measures  ^ 

ever  reported  to  Congress.  It  would 
prohibit,  among  other  things,  approach¬ 
ing,  going  upon,  or  flying  over,  any  In-  ' 

stitution  or  in.strumcnt  of  the  national 
defence;  the  taking  of  photographs, 
making  blue  prints  or  sketches  of  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  national  de¬ 
fence;  obtaining  or  attempting  to  ob¬ 
tain  posscs.sion  of  signals  or  codes  used 
in  the  national  defence;  sending  through  j 

the  mails  communications  written  In 
‘invisible  Ink,’  giving  or  dlscJo.sing  de-  I 

partmental  matters  of  any  kind  relating  I 

to  the  .safety  or  the  nation  or  its  de-  j 

fences.  The  bill  Is  a  veritable  dragnet.  : 

Punishment  varies  according  to  the  i 

degree  of  the  offence,  from  a  fine  of 
$10,000  and  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
up  to  imprisonment  for  twenty  years, 
if  any  of  the.se  offences  are  committed 
or  attempted  for  the  purpose  of  deliver¬ 
ing  Information  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  in  times  of  peace.  In  time  of  war 
the  penalty  is  imprisonment  for  life. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  provides 
life  imprisonment  In  time  of  war  for 
anyone  who  "collects,  records,  publishes, 
or  communicates,  or  .attempts  to  elicit 
(Continued  on  prif/e  31) 
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INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.’S  NEW  PLAN 

OF  FINANCE  ADDS  TO  INTEREST  CHARGES 


Offers  a  Proposition  to  Pay  26  Per  Gent,  of  the  33  Per  Cent,  in  De¬ 
ferred  Dividends  by  Issuing  New  Preferred  and  Common  Stock, 
with  7J4  Per  Cent,  in  Cash — Refinancing  Plan  Will  Make 
Interest  Charges  Approximately  $3,000,000  Yearly. 


The  International  Paper  Company 
proposes  to  increase  its  stock  issue  to 
the  full  limit  of  $45,000,000  authorized 
under  its  charter,  in  its  plan  of  refinanc¬ 
ing  its  affairs.  This,  it  is  proposed,  will 
bo  accomplished  in  two  ways.  The  first 
is  to  create  a  new  first  and  sinking 
mortgage,  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest, 
for  $20,000,000  to  run  for  a  term  of 
thirty  year.s.  The  second  is  to  pay  the 
deferred  dividends  on  the  cumulative 
preferred  stock,- amounting  to  33%  per 
cent.,  or  $7,506,214.50,  by  paying  to  the 
holders,  should  they  agree  to  the  plan, 
7%  per  cent,  in  cash,  14  per  cent,  in 
new  preferred  6  per  cent,  cumulative 
stock,  now  selling  in  the  open  market 
at  $100  a  share,  and  12  per  cent,  in  com¬ 
mon  stock,  now  quoted  at  from  $42  to 
$44  a  share.  The  company  has  out¬ 
standing  at  the  present  time  $22,406,512 
in  preferred  stock  and  $17,442,800  in 
common.  It  is  proposed  by  the  new 
plan  to  issue  $2,593,300  in  preferred  and 
$2,557,200  in  common,  making  the  total 
$45,000,000,  in  place  of  the  $39,848,500  of 
tjoth  kinds  now  outstanding.  This  will 
increase  the  stock  issue  by  $5,151,500. 

Adding  to  this  the  total  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  will  make  the  total  capital¬ 
ization  and  bonds  $59,512,000. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  $7,600,000  of 
the  $20,000,000  bond  issue  at  the  present 
time  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  existing 
l)onds.  An  increase  of  75,000  shares  of 
new  preferred  stock  is  to  be  authorized, 
to  bo  issued,  if  required  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  at  par,  of  $7,500,000  bonds  to  be  is¬ 
sued  under  the  new  mortgage. 

WIU,  INCREASB  INTEREST  CHARGES. 

The  plan  of  refinancing  the  affairs  of 
the  company  will  increase  the  amount 
of  interest  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to 
earn.  The  company  will  further  issue, 
outside  of  the  $7,500,000  in  mortgage 
bonds,  a  sum  of  $727,000  for  retiring  two 
small  issues  of  bonds  maturing  in  1919, 
and  the  sum  of  $8,373,000  is  to  be  re¬ 
served  under  restrictions  to  provide  for 
extensions  to  the  plant,  new  property, 
improvements  and  construction  from 
time  to  time.  It  would  appear  from  the 
plans  of  the  company  that  its  present 
interest  charges.  Including  that  on 
preferred  stock,  and  interest  to  be  paid 
on  the  $8,373,000  reserved  tor  future  use, 
will  be  approximately  $3,000,000  yearly. 

It  is  .said,  by  men  conversant  with  the 
cost  of  paper  manufacture,  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  is  capital¬ 
ized  on  a  l>asis  of  about  $50,000  per  ton 
of  production  per  day. 

TARIFF  BOARD’S  FIGURES. 

The  Tariff  Hoard,  in  its  1911  report, 
.stilted  that  the  lowe.st  actual  IwJanced 
mill  exiiniined,  for  necessary  capital  per 
ton  per  diiy  production,  was  $15,000.  In 
general  terms,  the  report  stated  that 
under  normal  conditions  a  100-ton-a- 
day  plant  should  l>e  capitalized  on  a 
liu.>iis  of  aUiiit  $17,000  p<‘r  ton  per  day 
of  priMluetion.  If  the  cost  of  water  stor¬ 
age,  or  raeilitleM  for  extra  grinding  were 
iiieluded,  the  total  might  be  increased 
to  $2<i,0(H)  |M*r  ton  |H-r  day  of  production. 
Tile  Tariff  l-tiNird  found  that  from  BO  to 
•ill  ii-ntM  |M>r  tun  would  cover  interest 
eluirges.  atiould  working  capital  nut  lie 
charKiii  to  InveNtiiient. 

Mr.  iNMige  maintains  tliat  the  .mar¬ 
ket  pii<i-  of  |w|irr  was  former¬ 
ly  loo  loa,  ami  cit*il  as  evidence 


that  the  old  price  of  news  print  did  not 
pay  interest  on  the  investment  of  the 
preferred  stock  of  the  company.  The 
preferred  stock  is  cumulative,  on  a  6  per 
cent,  basis.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  does 
not  pay  dividends  one  year,  the  6  per 
cent,  becomes  an  indebtedness.  If  the 
holder  of  one  share,  the  par  value  of 
which  is  $100,  does  not  get  $6  in  interest 
one  year,  that  amount  is  owed  on  that 
share.  Back  indebtedness,  on  fhis  basis, 
is  owed  to  the  preferred  stockholders 
to-day  to  the  amount  of  $33.50  a  share. 

Under  the  new  financing  plan,  a  hold¬ 
er  of  sufficient  preferred  stock,  to  be 
entitled  to  back  dividends  of  $33,500, 
would  get  $7,500  in  cash,  $14,000  in  new¬ 
ly  issued  6  per  cent,  cumulative  prefer¬ 
red  stock,  now  selling  in  the  market  at 
$100  a  share,  and  $12,000  in  common 
.stock,  now  seliing  around  $42  to  $44  a 
share,  but  which,  according  to  officers 
of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  has 
never  earned  any  dividends. 

INFLUENCE  ON  SELLING  PRICES. 

The  capitalization  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.  may  be  compared  with  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  nails,  whose  capital  and 
outstanding  indebtedness  amounts  to 
$59,000,  and  who  is  competing  with  a 
concern  capitalized  at  $20,000 — each 
turning  out  the  same  product,  at  the 
same  cost  Manifestly,  the  man  with 
the  lower  capitalization  can  sell  for  less 
than  the  other,  and  the  man  with  the 
higher  capitalization  must  get  more  for 
his  product,  if  he  would  earn  the  same 
interest  on  his  stock,  dollar  for  dollar  of 
Capitalization.  Failing  to  do  that  his 
stock  would  earn  less  money  per  share. 
The  International  Paper  Co.  is  capital¬ 
ized  for  $45,000,000,  with  $14,512,000  in 
bonds,  bringing  its  total  capital  and  in¬ 
debtedness  up  to  $59,512,000,  or  more 
than  twice  the  amount  a  well-balanced 
mill  should  be  organized  for,  on  the 
basis  of  its  capital  stock,  according  to 
the  Tariff  Board,  and  almost  three  times 
as  much,  when  the  bonded  indebtedness 
is  added  to  the  total  authorized  capital¬ 
ization. 

It  is  said  by  a  man  familiar  with  the 
facts,  that  the  International  Paper  Co. 
has  about  four  times  the  water  power 
necessary,  on  which,  of  course,  it  plac¬ 
es  a  value,  and  on  which  it  is  expected 
to  earn  dividends.  In  other  words,  it  is 
only  using  about  25  per  cent,  of  its 
water  power. 

cxjmpany’s  holdings. 

The  company  owns  in  fee  about  1,- 
200,000  acres  in  timber  lands,  and  has 
license  to  cut  timber  from  2,800,000 
acres  of  crown  lands  in  Canada.  The 
lands  owned  by  the  corporation  are 
worth  more  in  actual  money  than  the 
lea.sed  lands,  since  they  represent  a 
larger  outlay,  while  the  licensed  lands 
are  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  fee. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be 
greater  profit  in  cutting  timber  from 
licensed  lands,  since  the  initial  invest¬ 
ment  is  not  nearly  so  large. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  company  has 
about  four  times  the  amount  of  timber 
lands  necessary  to  its  present  produc¬ 
tion,  which  amounts  to  something  like 
500,000  tons  yearly,  the  bulk  of  which 
is  news  print.  Much  of  the  timber  land 
was  obtained.  It  is  claimed,  on  a  s|>ccu- 
lative  basis,  as  far  as  its  future  use  Is 
coni'orned. 

It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  pol¬ 


icy  of  the  company  in  providing  for  the 
future,  through  securing  great  reserves 
of  timber  land  and  water  power,  is  one 
of  far-seeing  wisdom,  and  intended  to 
protect  the  industry  and  the  interests 
of  the  company;  but  it  has  been  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  great  outlay  in  these 
directions  should  not  be  a  charge  upon 
the  present  price  of  paper.  Publishers 
should  not  be  required  to  pay_now,  in 
increased  prices  for  news  print,  for  the 
investments  of  the  corporation  which 
have  been  made  with  a  view  to  easing 
manufacturing  conditions  twenty  or 
thirty  years  from  now. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  operates 
sixteen  mills  in  the  United  States,  a 
number  qf  which  manufacture  news 
print  and  other  grades  of  paper.  In 
Canada  ft  operates  saw  mills,  '‘which 
convert  into  lumber  the  timber  of  cer¬ 
tain  areas,  the  smaller  wood  being  util¬ 
ized  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp. 
The  property  owned  In  fee,  or  outright, 
by  the  corporation  and  its  subsidiar¬ 
ies,  comprises  manufacturing  plants 
and  water  power  located  in  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine. 

The  following  information  is  given  by 
the  Standard  Statistics  Co.  in  its  report 
on  this  company,  dated  December  29, 
1916:  “On  December  18,  1916,  it  was 
stated  that  net  profits  of  this  company 
for  October  were  around  $850,000.  This 
is  the  first  month  of  the  final  quarter 
and  during  this  period  the  company  is 
expected  to  earn  a  balance  of  $2,500,000, 
or  within  $500,000  as  much  as  it  has 
lieen  in  a  habit  of  earning  in  the  past 
during  an  entire  year’s  operations.  This 
$850,000  net  for  October  is  the  largest 
for  any  month  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory.  It  follows  profits  of  only  $400,000 
per  month  no  farther  back  than  July. 
The  prospect  is  that  by  December  the 
rate  of  earnings  wUl  be  between  $950,- 
000  and  $1,000,000  per  month.” 


PAUL  FELT  PAPER  SHORTAGE 


Parchment  was  Scarce  When  the  Apostle 
Wrote  His  Epistles. 

Troubles  of  newspapers  arising  from 
print  paper  shortage  are  not  the  first 
troubles  caused  by  scarcity  of  writing 
matericil.  Judge  Charles  B.  Seymour  said 
in  a  talk  before  the  Louisville  Literary 
Club.  Scarcity  of  material  upon  which 
to  write  or  print  was  felt  thousands  of 
years  ago,  he  .said,  and  has  affected  the 
authenticity  of  different  versions  of  the 
Bible. 

Codex  C,  Judge  Seymour  said,  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  Bible  version,  is  hard  to 
decipher  because  a  writer  once  erased 
many  passages  from  the  parchment  up¬ 
on  which  it  was  written  and  wrote  some¬ 
thing  else.  He  did  this  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  parchment  and  its  high  cost. 
Not  only  newspaper  editors,  but  the 
Apostle  Paul  had  trouble  on  account  of 
print  paper  shortage.  Paul,  in  one  of  his 
epistles  requested  the  return  of  certain 
books.  Judge  Seymour  said,  but  demand¬ 
ed  the  return  of  his  parchments,  because 
parchment  paper  was  so  high. 

Judge  Seymour  spoke  on  “Books  and 
the  Book  Wesen.”  He  said  the  word 
“book”  formerly  meant  beech.  When 
liooks  were  written  on  parchment  they 
were  bound  with  beech,  or  “book,”  as  it 
was  called  then,  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
curling,  and  gradually  the  word  “book,” 
which  referred  only  to  the  binding,  be¬ 
came  the  word  generally  u.sed  to  signify 
the  work  itself. 


The  go8iH‘l  of  Kfllcicncy  is  “Not  how 
much  can  we  make,  but  how  much  can 
we  give?” — Ford  Timca 


PAPER  MEN  IN  NEW  YORK 

Secret  Sessions  Attended  by  a  Thou¬ 
sand  Representatives  of  Industry. 

“The  German  U-boat  blockade  will  at 
least  keep  the  price  of  news  print  at 
its  present  level  and  may  even  force 
it  higher”  was  the  statement  made  by 
an  official  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  which  has  been  in 
convention  this  week  at  the  Waidort- 
Astoria.  The  meetings  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  have  all  been  executive  sessions, 
and  very  little  of  what  passed  has  bee  n 
allowed  to  leak  out.  A  thousand  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  paper  Industry,  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  have  been  in  attendance.  The  ses¬ 
sion  closed  Thursday  night  with  a  ban¬ 
quet. 

“It’s  the  old  story  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  plus  the  labor  situation,”  explain¬ 
ed  Frank  L.  Moore,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa¬ 
tion,  when  asked  regarding  the  high 
cost  of  paper.  “During  the  last  year 
there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for 
paper  than  ever  before,  due,  of  cour.so, 
to  the  war,  with  its  attending  high 
wages  in  many  fields  and  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  demand  for  practically  every 
form  of  paper,  whether  it  be  for  writ¬ 
ing  or  wrapping  or  any  of  the  many 
purposes  to  which  paper  is  put.” 


NEWS  PRINT  REPORT  READY 


Federal  Trade  Commission  May  Send 

Its  Findings  to  Congress  on  Monday. 

According  to  a  report  received  in  New 
York,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
will  send  to  Congress  its  report  on  the 
news  print  paper  Investigation  next 
Monday.  It  was  stated  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Commission  to  delay  the 
report  longer,  but  certain  circumstances 
had  arisen  which  made  it  possible  to 
complete  the  report  earlier  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  Commission,  it  is 
said,  had  calculated  on  getting  out  an 
ad  interim  report.  It  is  said  that  the 
Commission  will  make  recommendations 
for  legislation  that  will  prevent  a  re¬ 
currence  in  the  future  of  the  crisis  that 
has  existed  in  the  paper-making  In¬ 
dustry  in  the  past  year. 


FAVORS  DRASTIC  LEGISLATION 


Will  Relieve  News  Print  Situation  Says 
Managing  Editor  Keating. 

Kdward  B.  Keating,  of  Colorado,  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  a  managing 
editor,  says  in  regard  to  the  news  print 
paper  situation: 

“I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  meide  a  very  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  news  print  paper  situa¬ 
tion,  and  don’t  see  how  an  investiga¬ 
tion  by  Congress  at  this  late  day  can 
help.  What  we  need  is  drastic  legisla¬ 
tion  to  get  relief.  The  limited  time  this 
Congress  has  to  work  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  accomplish  anything.  Thi 
situation  has  something  of  a  humorous 
side.  Here  we  have  the  great  editorial 
press  of  the  country,  which  has  advised 
the  United  States  what  to  do  on  all  of 
our  great  national  problems,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign,  absolutely  flabber¬ 
gasted  when  it  comes  to  a  subject  most 
vital  to  its  own  interests.  Why  don’t 
some  of  the  great  editorial  writers  show 
us  the  way  out  of  this  dilemma?  i 
will,  as  far  as  I  can,  back  up  any  o' 
them  who  makes  a  suggestion  that  wilt 
lead  to  relief.  Where  is  the  edltorlio 
genius  that  can  show  us  the  light?” 


A  real  man  is  never  ticaten.  Defeat, 
Instead  of  being  the  end.  Is  but  a  step 
In  our  education. 
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BIG  FURNITURE  AD  CAMPAIGN 

Million  May  Be  Expended  as  Result  of 
Speaker’s  Dream. 

A  movement  to  Inaugurate  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  by  the  fur¬ 
niture  interests  of  the  country,  was 
started  at  a  meeting  of  furniture  men 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  recently.  The 
.scheme  took  concrete  form  after  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  George  K.  Helm,  of  Knoxville, 
Tcnn.,  on  "Ketter  Business  Talk.”  Mr. 
Helm  told  of  a  “dream”  he  had  had,  in 
which  he  .saw  visions  of  beautiful  furni¬ 
ture  in  the  modern  home. 

The  one  hundred  furniture  men  pres¬ 
ent  were  put  in  a  receptive  mood  at 
once,  and  the  suggestion  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $1,000,000  for  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  was  taken  up.  A.  W. 
Wiison,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  en- 
dor.sed  the  suggestion,  but  thought  that 
it  was  a  matter  that  required  careful 
working  out  before  hasty  action  was 
taken.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of 
most  of  those  present  that  the  scheme 
will  go  through. 

AD  SPACE  NOW  “GOODS” 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Rules  It  Must  Be 
so  Designated. 

Advertising  .space  will  hereafter  be 
de.signated  as  “goods,”  under  a  ruling 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  will  be  .subject  to  sight 
draft  through  the  banks.  The  Board  has 
just  ruled  that  a  trade  acceptance, 
whic^  is  defined  as  “a  draft  drawn  by 
the  seller  on  the  purchaser  of  goods  sold, 
and  accepted  by  such  purchaser,”  in¬ 
cludes  a  draft  based’  on  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space.  The  term  “goods,”  as 
used  in  the  regulations.  Includes  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  agricultural 
products,  including  live  stock;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  doubts  raised  aa  to  whether 
this  term  is  broad  enough  to  include 
advertising  space,  the  Board  has  ruled 
that  a  draft  drawn  by  a  publisher,  or 
other  advertising  agency,  on  the  pur- 
I'ha.ser  of  advertising  space  and  accept¬ 
ed  by  such  purchaser,  shall  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  trade  acceptance,  provided  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  which  the  draft  is  based 
is  for  the  purttose  of  promoting  or  facili¬ 


tating  the  reduction,  manufacture,  dis¬ 
tribution,  or  .sale  of  good.s,  merchandise, 
etc.,  and  provided  further  that  such  ad- 
verti.sement  is  not  Illegal  and  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  or  facilitating 
any  transaction  which  is  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  to 
be  consummated.” 

AD  MADE  NAME  FAMILIAR 

Result  Is  Consolidation  of  Three  Busi¬ 
nesses  Into  $2.')^000,000  Concern. 

That  the  success  of  each  of  the  three 
businesses,  a.s  well  as  the  ability  to 
effect  the  merger  of  them  into  a  $25,- 
000,000  companv,  known  as  the  Certain- 
teed  Products  Corporation,  a  new  amal¬ 
gamation  rornied  out  of  the  General 
Roofing  Manuracturing  Co.,  the  Mound 
City  Paint  t.  i.olor  Co.,  and  the  Gregg 
Varnish  L.\>.  dl  St  Louis  concerns, 
was  due  to  auvertislng,  was  a  state¬ 
ment  made  lu  George  M.  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  tlia  luofing  company,  and  the 
new  presiaem  if  the  consolidation.  Mr. 
Brown  .sai:: 

“The  powd-'-i  effect  of  advertising 
has  perhapB  »ijver  been  demonstrated 
as  forcibly  iw  in  our  case.  We  have 
found  that  luv.iost  everybody  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  till  I  .lame,  ‘Certain-teed,’  but 
we  have  to  fw  a  great  many  people 
who  have  msi  -ir  heard  of  ‘The  General 
Roofing  Millie! acturing  Co.’  This  is 
due  to  the  1  c  that  we  have  adver¬ 
tised  our  Dioeiict  under  the  name  of 
‘Certain-tee;,  (t  is  so  well  known  that 
we  have  deciixi  to  name  our  new  cor¬ 
poration  alter  his  trade-mark.” 

FREEMAi'l’  -  TAl.K  IN  ST.  LOUIS 


Tells  Mercftiiwi 
|20,00O.O(<^^  ' 
William  . . 
ager  of  t)?s  t 
York,  publics 
the  St.  I.IOI1I* 
amount  o:  i  <  • 
local  newaimi-i 
the  meml-e--  • 
of  St.  Ixiun 
luncheon.  1 1 
luisiness  uu  i 

$20,000,000  •!«  I 


8  They  Should  Spend 
'tore  for  Advertising, 
reeman.  General  man- 
vertlslng  News  of  New 
ook  to  task,  this  week, 
dvertisers  for  the  small 
■rtislng  they  did  in  the 
•8.  He  was  addre.ssing 
f  the  Advertising  Club 
.t  the  regular  weekly 
•leclared  that  St.  Ixtuls 
'ihould  spend  at  least 
■  on  local  advertising. 


‘There  are  $678,000,000  spent  yearly 
for  advertising  In  the  United  States,” 
Freeman  said,  “with  an  average  'of  $6 
an  inhabitant.  St.  Louis  firms  spend 
only  $4,000,000  of  that  amount,  which, 
when  compared  with  other  cities  of 
equal  population.  Is  far  below  the 
amount  that  should  be  spent.  Your  St. 
Louis  merchants  and  manufacturers 
should  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  for 
they  do  not  spend  enough  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  I  believe  the  newspaper  is  the 
supreme  advertising  medium  of  the 
world.  You  are  fourth  in  population  but 
not  in  advertising.  The  public  to-day 
is  actually  being  educated  by  adver¬ 
tising.  Merchants  who  wish  to  enlarge 
their  business  should  advertise  con- 
.stantly.” 

SERVED  WITH  REID  AND  HAY 

Death  of  E^gar  B.  Bronson  Recalls  His 
Work  as  a  Reporter. 

Edgar  B.  Bronson,  the  writer  and 
traveller,  who  was  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Tribune  when  Whitelaw  Reid 
was  editor  and  John  Hay  an  editorial 
writer,  died  in  New  York  Sunday,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  attack  of  apoplexy  while 
.speaking  before  the  German  Hospital 
Alumni  Association. 

His  most  famous  assignment  was  the 
Beecher-Tllton  trial,  in  Brooklyn.  The 
decision  was  made  on  a  bittei  cold  day 
when  the  river  was  choked  with  ice, 
making  it  impossible  for  a  boat  to  cross. 
But  the  reporter  was  determined  to  get 
his  story  into  print,  and  decided  to 
walk  across.  Five  hours  later  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  other  side,  exhausted  and  with 
a  raging  fever.  A  great  crowd  watched 
him,  thinking  he  would  certainly  per¬ 
ish.  Although  he  got  his  story  in  the 
paper,  he  never  completely  recovered. 

Another  assignment  was  to  take  a 
balloon  trip  with  Donaldson,  the  noted 
aeronaut,  in  1877.  The  pair  made  the 
longest  trip  up  to  that  date  when  they 
landed  in  Poughkeepsie. 

When  ill-health  forced  him  to  give 
up  newspaper  work  he  travelled 
through  the  Far  West,  South  America, 
and  the  jungles  of  British  Ka.st  Africa. 
He  had  written  many  interesting  l>ooks 
of  his  adventurous  life. 


Getting  Ready  for  Baseball 

(Circulation  Manager  W.  S.  Haddock, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Pre.ss,  has 
formed  a  twelve-club  league  called  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Junior  Baseball 
League.  To  the  club  winning  the  League 
championship  a  handsome  trophy  cup 
will  be  awarded,  while  each  of  the  play¬ 
ers  on  the  club  will  be  presented  with 
gold  medals  of  special  design. 

Official  Ads  to  Urge  Gardening 

The  Ontario,  Canada  Government  will 
spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in 
promoting  a  campaign  to  encourage 
backyard  gardening  this  spring.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  space  in  every  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  province. 
The  McConnell  E.  Ferguson  Agency, 
Toronto,  and  Ijondon,  have  the  propos¬ 
ition  in  hand  and  will  prepare  and  place 
the  copy.  The  campaign  slogan  will  be, 
“A  Vegetable  Garden  for  every  home 
for  1917.” 

Advertising’s  Appeal  to  Women 

The  Women’s  Advertising  Club,  of 
Ix)s  Angeles,  has  launched  a  campaign 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  women  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  secure  suggestions  and 
cooperation  that  will  make  the  advertis¬ 
ing  prepared  by  its  thirty-five  members 
more  helpful  and  attractive  to  the  wo¬ 
men.  The  movement  will  be  conducted 
by  a  l>etter-aervice  bureau.  To  find  out 
ju.st  what  kind  of  advertising  makes  the 
strongest  appeal,  a  concise  questionnaire 
was  distributed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Club  to  the  members  and  guests. 
This  was  filled  in  and  returned.  Miss 
Florence  Shindler,  president  of  the 
Club,  points  out  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
nation’s  .shopping  is  done  by  women. 

Ladies’  Night  »»  Sphinx  Club 

Next  Tue.sday  night  will  be  known  as 
ladie.s’  night  at  the  dinner  of  the  Sphinx 
Clul),  and  the  fair  sex  will  l)e  very  much 
In  evidence.  In  a  recent  notice  sent  out, 
Rresident  Lynn  intimated  that  there 
would  i)e  many  surpri.ses  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  :ind  Treasurer  R.  F.  R.  Hunt,sman 
.states  that  it  will  l>c  a  midsummer 
night’s  dream.  There  will  Ijc  souvenirs 
fur  the  ladies  and  dancing  will  follow. 
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HENRY  WOOD  BOOTH,  AT  AGE  OF  EIGHTY, 
WRITING  NOTABLE  BOOK  ON  DRINK  PROBLEM 

Father  of  Ralph,  George  and  Edmund  Booth,  Michigan's  Famous 
Newspaper  Makers — Has  Made  Life-long  Study  of  the  Regulation 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  and  Is  to  Give  to  the  World  the  Results 
of  His  Researches — Has  Had  Varied  Journalistic  Career, 


IT  would  be  sui>erfluous  to  tell  the 
readers  of  The  Editor^and  Publisher 
what  the  name  of  Booth  stands  for 
in  the  newspaper  field  in  Michigan. 
They  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  con¬ 
cern,  called  the  Booth  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  controlling  such  newspapers  as 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press,  the  Saginaw 
News,  the  Bay  City  Times,  the  Muske¬ 
gon  Chronicle,  the  Flint  Journal,  and 
Jackson  Citizen-Press;  and  that  the 
president  of  this  company  is  Ralph  H. 
Booth. 

They  know  'that  there  is,  in  Detroit, 
a  newspaper  which,  in  the  year  1916, 
led  all  American  dailies  in  the  volume 
of  advertising  carried:  that  it  is  called 
the  Evening  News  and  Sunday  News- 
Tribune,  published  by  the  Evening 
News  Association,  whose  president  is 
George  G.  Booth. 

They  know  that  in  Grand  Rapids  is 
published  an  evening  newspaper  called 
the  Press;  that  it  ranks  among  the  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  of  the  country;  ex¬ 
ercises  an  enormous  local  and  State 
influence  in  public  affairs;  carries  high 
ideals  into  the  conduct  of  its  busine.ss 
affairs — ^and  that  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Edmund  W.  Booth. 

Truly,  Michigan  knows  the,  name  of 
Booth  and  the  sterling  value  of  that 
name.  Just  as  certainly,  too,  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  all 
over  the  land  know  the  name  and  fame 
of  the  three  brothers  who  have  accom¬ 
plished  so  much  in  newspaper  making 
in  a  great  State. 

STRONG  SONS  HAVE  STRUNG  SIRE. 

The  readers  of  The  Editor  and  Pi:b- 
LisHER,  however,  are  not  so  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Henry  Wood  Booth, 
the  father  of  these  three  successful 
publishers.  He  has  lately  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday,  and  finds  himself 
just  warming  up  to  a  task  of  author¬ 
ship  which  would  daunt  many  a  writer 
of  forty. 

At  the  birthday  celebration,  at  his 
home,  he  is  described  as  having  Ijeen 
"the  liveliest  of  a  party  of  eighteen,  all 
of  the  others,  besides  his  wife,  being  his  . 
sons  aBd  daughters  and  their  families.” 

For  many  years  Henry  Wood  Booth 
called  himself  "the  Church  Tramp.”  He 
wrote,  in  a  human-interest  vein,  of 
churches  and  church  people  and  affairs, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Detroit  News- 
Tribune,  under  the  caption:  "Peregri¬ 
nations  and  Cogitations  of  a  Church 
Tramp."  He  became  known  to  all  min¬ 
isters  as  "the  gray-haired  critic";  and 
he  had  a  habit  of  paying  his  visits  to 
churches  quite  unannounced,  often  to 
the  confusion  and  embarrassment  of 
the  preacher,  who  would  have  chosen 
a  favorable  occasion  for  the  inspection 
and  analysis  of  this  great  layman. 

Born  in  the  village  of  Cranbrook, 
England,  Mr.  Booth  came  to  America 
when  he  was  seven  years  old.  He  lived, 
during  his  boyhood  in  New  York,  FHiila- 
delphia,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  had  his 
first  schooling  in  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo. 

He  was  married,  at  Toronto,  May  18, 
1858,  to  Mi.ss  Clara  Gagnier.  In  1874 
he  .started  the  Toronto,  Sunday  Times, 
a  weekly  i)a|)er  printed  on  Saturday 
night  for  Sunday  reading.  The  ‘'Sun¬ 
day  idea”  was  as  strong  in  C'anada  then 
as  now,  and  the  prejudice  against  a 
Sunday  new.spaper  wa.s  too  strong  for 


him  to  overcome,  .so  his  newspaper  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  He  moved  to  St. 
Thomas,  entering  commercial  life,  and 
became  a  succes.sful  writer  of  adver- 


Henry  Wood  Booth. 


ti.sing  verse  in  connection  with  the 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

He  wa.s  the  real  originator  of  cereal 
drink.s.  in  commercialized  form.  In  a 
small  way  he  put  upon  the  market  a 
bran  coffee,  called  "Kaoka.”  Ijater,  hav¬ 
ing  sold  his  interest  in  this  company, 
and  failing  to  .successfully  .finance  a 
similar  industry  in  the  United  States, 
he  entered  other  lines  of  busines.s.  Two 
men,  who  had  learned  the  formula  for 
“Kaoka”  through  working  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  plant,  went  to  Battle  Creek,  and 
from  that  time  Battle  Creek  has  been 
the  seat  of  the  cereal  indu.stry. 

Drifting  Itack  to  new.spaper  work  he 
wrote  a  feature  in  the  Detroit  Tribune, 
"Information  for  the  People.”  In  1900 
he  took  up  the  religious  page  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News-Tribune,  and  developed  for  it 
a  clientele  greater  than  had  been  gained 
for  any  other  page  of  religious  news  in 
a  secular  journal. 

CDMRADE  OK  JAMFS!  E.  SCRIPI'.s. 

It  was  during  the  six  years  through 
which  he  conducted  this  page  that  the 
strong  friendship  between  James  E. 
Scri|>ps  and  Henry  Wood  Booth  de¬ 
veloped.  They  had  met  many  years  l>e- 
fore,  and  their  comrade.ship  lasted  until 
the  death  of  Mr.  Scripps.  It  was  due  to 
the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Scripps  that  Mr. 
Booth  took  up  the  ta.sk  of  writing  on  re¬ 
ligious  matters  for  the  daily  press. 

All  his  life  Mr.  Booth  has  studied  the 
problem  of  the  regulation  of  the  drink 
traffic.  He  holds  rationalistic  view.s  cn 
the  subject.  The  l>ook  on  which  h»  is 
now  working  is  to  lie  a  chronolcgic.il 
review  of  drink  regulation  and  drink 
lefoim  from  the  earliest  times.  It  Is 
now  completed  up  to  a  date  in  the  last 
century.  It  is  his  conviction  thal  the 
.siIu‘'on  of  the  drink  problem  does  not 
lay  in  prohibition,  but  in  the  alxilition 
of  strong  liquors  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  use  of  pure  lieers  and  light, 
non-alcoholic  wines. 

To  the  great  learning,  great  hear-, 
and  useful  human  .service  of  Henry 
Wood  Booth  thousands  of  men  of  light 
and  leading  in  his  State  pay  eager  hom¬ 
age. 


On  this  occasion  of  his  eightieth 
birthday  there  was  issued,  “For  Family 
C'irculation  Only,”  a  special  edition  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Press.  It  contains  a 
great  mass  of  intimate  matter  bearing 
upon  his  eventful  life.  Among  tlie  di¬ 
verting  features  is  a  cartoon,  "The  Pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Generations,”  conceived 
in  a  delightfully  quaint  vein,  and  drawn 
by  Miss  Jean  Booth,  a  granddaughter. 
I^etters  of  loving  tribute  from  all  of 
his  grandchildren  are  printed,  together 
with  several  photos  of  Mr.  Booth,  and 
one  of  his  sweet-faced  wife. 

By  all  the  logic  of  life  and  of  the 
books,  sons  of  parents  like  these  should 
go  far  in  the  world  and  enrich  it  with 
unselfish  service.  And  that  is  what 
these  sons  of  Henry  Wood  Booth  and 
Clara  Gagnier  Booth  have  done. 

"At  Fourscore  He  Stands  Foursquare" 
is  the  tribute  of  Dr.  James  Barkiey,  a 
Detroit  minister,  to  Henry  Wood  Booth. 
The  phrase  cannot  be  improved.  It  is 
the  summary  of  all  else  that  might  be 
.said  of  this  simple,  strong  man  who,  at 
eighty,  brings  to  his  unfinished  tasks 
the  zeai  of  youth  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
prophets. 


HONOR  FOR  EDITOR  LYON 


Toronto  Journalist  Chosen  to  Repre¬ 
sent  Canadian  Press  at  Front. 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  Limited,  the  central 
news-gathering  and  distributing  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Dominion,  held  in  Mon¬ 
treal  on  February  6,  to  consider  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  position  of  correspond¬ 
ent  at  the  front  in  France,  the  name 
of  Stewart  Lyon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Glolie,  was  unanimously  se¬ 
lected. 

lii  response  to  the  request  of  the 
(Mr.adian  Press,  Limited,  for  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  position  thirty  newspaper 
men  submitted  their  names.  It  had 
l)een  intended  to  make  a  selection  of 
six  of  these  and  send  them  on  to  the 
G..vernment  for  final  deci.sion,  but  so 
satisfied  w'ere  the  directors  of  Canadian 
Press,  Limited,  that  Mr.  Lyon  was  the 
best  man  available  that  they  did  not 
he.sitate  to  name  him. 

.As  the  Government  is  making  the 
arrangements  whereby  the  correspond¬ 
ent  will  be  sent  to  the  front,  its  .sanc¬ 
tion  is  neces.sary  to  the  appointment, 
but  it  is  not  expected  that  any  objec¬ 
tion  will  be  taken  to  Mr.  Lyon,  under 
the  circum.stance.s.  The  position  is  one 
of  very  con.siderable  importance. 


NEW  HONORS  FOR  E.  R.  CROWE 

Business  Manager  of  N.  Y.  American — 
H.  Davis,  Director  of  Advertising. 

K.  R.  Crowe,  who  wa.s  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  System,  and  who  joined  the 
Hearst  organization  la.st  Novemlier,  has 
been  made  bu.siness  manager  of  the  New 
York  -American. 

K.  M.  Goode,  formerly  connected  with 
the  ('ond^  Nast  luiblications,  and  later 
aasociate  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Po.st,  is  a.ssociated  with  Mr.  Crowe  in 
general  charge  of  promotion. 

Howard  Davis,  who  has  been  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  American  for  the  past  ten 
years,  has  been  made  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  New  York  American. 

The  adverti.sing  department  of  the 
American  ha.s  been  reorganized  into 
four  divisions,  namely:  Foreign,  which 
will  lie  under  the  charge  of  Howard 
Davis  until  a  new  man  is  appointed  to 
that  place;  local  and  financial,  under 
the  charge  of  Samuel  Hecht,  and  classi¬ 
fied  under  charge  of  W.  F.  Oakley. 


CONSUME  LESS  PAPEK, 
PRINT  MORE  AD  PAGES 

New  York  Daily  Newspapers  Show  Sit. 

ing  of  News  Print  During  Janiury, 

1917,  and  a  Cain  in  Advertising  Over 

the  Same  Month  in  1916.  Greater 

Economy  of  Space. 

The  morning  and  evening  new.spapers 
of  New  York  city  printed  9,820,683  lines 
of  advertising  during  January,  1917 
comjtared  with  9,025,59.3  lines  for  the 
c-orresponding  period  in  1916,  a  gain  of 
795,090  lines.  During  the  same  period 
lx)th  groups  of  newspapers  printed  10,- 
036  pages,  while  for  the  same  month  in 
1916  they  printed  11,050,  or  1,014  pages 
le.ss  for  January,  1917,  than  for  th» 
same  month  one  year  ago.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  ))ages,  in  furthering  their  policy  of 
conserving  news  print,  they  published 
361  i>ages  more  of  advertising  during 
the  month  of  January  just  pa-ssed  than 
they  did  one  year  ago.  The  figures  for 
the  number  of  pages  are  approximate. 
The  totai  gain  in  nationai  advertising 
for  the  month  was  482,467  lines,  while 
the  gain  for  local  display  was  179,060 
lines. 

MORNING  NEWSPAPER  FIGURES. 

Of  this  total  the  morning  group  of 
papers  printed  5,039,067  lines  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  compared  with  4,791,128  a  year  ago, 
a  gain  of  247,939  lines.  The  morning 
papers  printed  1,171,483  iines  of  nation¬ 
al  advertising,  compared  with  973,993 
one  year  ago,  a  gain  of  197,485  lines. 
The  same  group  printed  2,314,996  lines 
of  local  di.splay,  compared  with  2,332,155 
a  year  ago,  showing  a  loss  of  17,159 
iinea  The  loss  is  accounted  for  in  the 
decreased  volume  of  dry-goods  adver¬ 
tising,  which  amounted  to  821,715  lines 
last  month,  compared  with  880,449  last 
year,  the  loss  being  58,293  lines.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  dry-goods  men 
think  less  of  advertising,  but  rather 
that  they  think  more  of  it.  and  that 
they  are  taking  the  advice  of  publishers 
to  economize  their  space,  in  order  to  get 
greater  worth  from  it.  The  automobile 
display  advertising  for  the  month  of 
January,  1917,  totalled  598,325,  com¬ 
pared  with  445,449  one  year  ago,  a  gain 
of  152,876  lines.  This  last  gain  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  year  ago  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  auto  show  started  in  De¬ 
cember,  the  exhibition  being  held  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  month.  There. was  a  big  gain 
regardless  of  that  fact,  however.  These 
figures  include  those  of  the  Press,  which 
was  consolidated  with  the  Sun  in  July, 
1916.  The  morning  papers  printed  972 
pages  less  during  January,  1917,  than 
they  did  during  the  same  month  one 
year  ago. 

ADVERTISING  IN  THE  EVENING  PAPERS. 

The  evening  group  of  Manhattan’s 
newspapers  printed  4,718,616  lines  of 
adverti.sing  for  January,  1917,  compared 
with  4,234,465  lines  one  year  ago,  a  gain 
of  484,151  line.s.  The  same  newspapers 
printed  1,032,653  lines  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  against  2,778,857  for  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year,  a  gain  of 
284,981  lines.  The  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  printed  by  the  evening  newspapers 
amounted  to  2,975,076  lines,  compared 
with  2,778,857  a  year  ago,  showing  a  gain 
of  196,219  lines.  The  evening  papers 
printed  1,665,579  lines  of  dry-goods  ad¬ 
vertising,  compared  with  1,667,709  twelve 
months  before,  a  loss  of  2,030  lines.  The 
amount  of  automobile  advertising  print¬ 
ed  during  January,  1917,  was  418,596, 
compared  with  254,051  a  year  before,  a 
gain  of  164,545  lines.  The  evening  pa¬ 
pers  printed  42  pages  less  during  Janu¬ 
ary,  1917  than  they  did  for  the  .same 
month  in  1916. 
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Analyze  the  Market 
Possibilities  of  Boston 

^  Find  and  correct  the  weak  spots  in  your  Boston  merchandising 
campaign.  Analyze  the  obstacles  to  increased  sales— study 
dealer  and  consumer  conditions  surrounding  the  sale  of  your 
product  in  this  territory. 

^The  Merchandising  Service  Department  of  the  Boston  American 
will  help  you  analyze  this  market — it  will  make  trade  investigations  and  place  in 
front  of  you  charts  and  figures  which  will  reveal  your  sales  possibilities. 

^This  department  will  help  you  remove  uncertainty  from  your  salesmen’s  methods 
— it  will  provide  Trade  Maps  which  show  the  exact  location  of  Boston  grocers 
and  druggists — arranged  in  order  of  call.  These  maps  are  for  the  use  of  salesmen 
while  in  Boston.  The  work  we  do  for  you  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 
Write  for  details  regarding  the  work  of  this  department. 


AN 


New  England*s  Greatest  Home'^Newspaper 

80-82  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

1789  Broadway 


Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Cirailations 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 

504  Hearat  Building 
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HODGES  HAS  HAD  LONG 
TRAININC;  WITH  MUNSEY 


New  A<lve^ti^infc  Manager  of  the  Sun 
Takes  Up  New  Duties  After  “Serving 
in  the  Trenrheb"  for  Several  Years  - 
Uhicago  Friends  Boost  Him  as  a  Man 
and  “a  Producer.” 

tjilbert  T.  Hodscs.  as  already  an¬ 
nounced  in  Thk  F;iiit<)R  ani>  1’rm.isHEK, 
ha.s  been  appointed  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Sun.  He  enters 


has  been  done  for  the  Munsey  interests. 

The  Sun's  new  advertising  manager 
is  a  member  of  the  University  Qub  of 
Chicago,  the  Oak  Park  Country  Club, 
the  Red  Roosters,  and  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  clubs  of  the  Western  city.  He  was 
president  of  the  famous  Agate  Club  in 
1913,  and  has  been  active  for  several 
years  in  the  Adverti^ng  Association  of 
Chicago. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  Mr. 
Hodges  to  do  before  coming  East  was 
to  resign  as  vice-president  of  the  West- 
tern  Advertising  Golfers'  As.sociation 
and  as  a  director  of  the  Oak  Park  Coun¬ 
try  Club,  which  he  helped  organize. 
Members  of  these  clubs  were  sorry  to 
lose  Mr.  Hodges  as  a  friend,  but  not 
quite  so  sorry  to  lose  him  as  a  golfer, 
l)ecau.se  now-  others  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  some  prizes  and  his  fame 
as  a  golfer  will  no  longer  be  confined  to 
the  limits  of  Chicago. 

The  Red  Roosters  of  Chicago  are 
great  judges  of  men  and  the  big  things 
in  the  advertising  field.  At  a  recent 
meeting  every  last  Rooster  declared  that 
“Gil  Hodges  is  a  real  human-being -and 
a  great  producer.”  This  alone  really 
tells  the  story  of  the  Sun's  new  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Gilbert  T.  Hodges. 

upon  his  new  duties  with  the  best  wish¬ 
es  of  a  host  of  friends.  . 

Although  strictly  belonging  to  the 

We.st.  Mr.  Hodges  has  had  much  to  do 
with  advertising  matters  in  the  East. 
.•I Mil  so  his  friends  are  not  confined  alone 
to  Chicago,  of  which  city  he  is  .a  native 
son. 

Rofore  coming  East,  Mr.  Hodges  was 
Western  advertising  manager  of  the 
Frank  Munsey  Company,  with  head- 
ouarters  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  C.  H.  Stoddart,  the  dean 
of  all  magazine  adverti.sing  men.  and  a 
regular  “war  horse.'”  Prior  to  acquir¬ 
ing  this  position  five  years  ago.  Afr, 
Hodges  was  for  seven  years  a  faithful 
toller  “in  the  front  line  of  advertising 
trenches”  for  the  Munsey  organization. 
Beginning  as  a  “magazine  man”  Mr. 
Hodges  .soon  extended  the  scope  of  his 
work  .Si)  that  it  Included  newspaper.!. 
During  the  pa.st  two  years  he  has  been 
giving  con.siderable  attention  to  news¬ 
papers.  Since  .July  1,  when  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey  Iwught  the  Sun,  Mr.  Hodges  has 
given  practically  all  of  his  time  to  the 
Sun  in  the  Western  field,  with  gratify¬ 
ing  result.s. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
AVI.sconsin  in  1S94.  and  has  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Oak  P.ark.  111. — a  suburb  of  Chi¬ 
cago — for  eighteen  year.s.  In  addition 
to  a  regular  college  cnur.se  at  Wlscon- 
.sln.  Mr.  Hodges  also  took  a  course  in 
law  and  practiced  law  for  about  eleven 
years  in  Chicago. 

THE  NATI’RAL  STEP. 

finally,  in  1905,  when  advertising 
made  its  appeal  to  him.  ho  ioineil  the 
Mun.sey  organization.  The  step  to  the 
position  of  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sun  was  a  natural  one,  becau.so  Mr. 
Hoiiges  made  steady  advancement  from 
the  first,  and  liecause  Mr.  Munsey  1)C- 
licvevs  ill  the  promotion  of  men  who 
.show  fitne.ss  for  bigger  things.  During 
the  past  two  years  Mr.  Hodges  has 
been  in  very  close  touch  with  the  New 
York  end.  having  been  called  in  con¬ 
sultation  many  times  on  Important  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy.  .All  his  advertising  work 


Still  After  “Wet”  Ads 

Washington',  February  7. — Strenuous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  legislation 
enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  mails  to  all  publications 
bearing  liquor  advcrtiscijients.  The 
House  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Po.st.  Roads  had  hearings  on  the  Bank- 
head  bill  to-day,  and  the  Jones  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Post  Office  Appropriation 
'oil'  is  still  pending  In  the  Senate.  The 


Jones  amendment  is  practically  th» 
Bankhead  bill  in  substance.  Tiie  Bank, 
head  bill  has  already  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 


Bill  to  Bar  Fake  Cure  Ads 
The  upper  house  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina  Assembly  has  passed  a  bill  prohibit, 
ing  the  sale  or  advertising  in  that  State 
of  proprietary  medicines  puriiortiiig  to 
cure  so-called  incurable  diseases. 


Wants  Standardized  Ad  Rate 

The  Western  Advertising  Agents'  As¬ 
.sociation  is  advocating  a  standard  rate 
for  foreign  and  local  advertising.  A 
copy  of  the  following  resolution,  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  A.ssociation  at  Chicago,  is 
being  sent  to  all  publishers;  “Re.solved, 
that  the  We.stern  Advertising  .Agents' 
.Association  regards  the  lower  rates  giv¬ 
en  to  retail  stores  by  some  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  interfering  with'  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  much  newspaper  adverti.sing. 
and  therefore  submits  to  publishers  this 
resolution  that  newspaper  rates,  for¬ 
eign  and  loi’al.  should  be,  standardized 
and  made  uniform  in  the  mutual  inter¬ 
est  of  adverti.sing  agents,  new'spaper 
publi.shers,  foreign  advertisers,  and  lo¬ 
cal  dealers:  and  it  is  therefore  recom¬ 
mended  that  newspapers  put  national 
advertisers  and  local  dealers  on  the  .same 
basis.” 


New  Members  of  A.  N.  A. 

The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  reports  that  the  following  com¬ 
panies  have  recently  joined  the  Associa¬ 
tion:  .Advance-Rumely  Thre.sher  Co., 
Inc.,  J.  B.  Benson,  advertiang  manager. 
La  Porte,  Ind. :  Berlin  Mills  Company, 
.Tohn  C.  Sherman,  adverti.sing  mana¬ 
ger,  Portland.  Me.;  Bo.ston  Vami.sh  Co., 
.1.  B.  Ixird,  president,  Boston,  Ma.ss. ; 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Geo. 
E.  Ixmg,  vice-president,  .Jersey  City,  N. 
J. :  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Murphy A'Varnish  Company,  Henry 
Wellington  Wack,  aasistant  to  president, 
in  charge  of  publicity,  Newark.  N.  J. : 
U^nited  States  Rubber  Company,  R.  W. 
Ashcroft,  advertising  manager.  New 
York  city. 


How  a  Minister  Advertises 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  White,  of  North 
Platte,  Neb.,  has  nearly  doubled  the 
member-ship  and  tripled  the  attendance 
at  his  church  within  a  year  through 
newspaper  advertising.  The  following 
ad  is  run  regularly: 

“ROBERT  H.  AVHITE  (Pre.sbyterian 
Minister).  Friend  of  the  Troubled:  I.ife 
Work  Councillor.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  White  contends  that 
many  who  are  suffering  from  heartache 
or  spiritual  difficulties  could  be  led  right 
if  they  knew  where  to  go.  Advertising 
himself  as  special  adviser  In  such  ca.ses, 
he  •  says,  gives  them  the  opportunity 
and  hundreds  are  replying  tq  the  ad. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 


30  Broad  Street 
New  York 


To  the  Holders  of  Bonds  and  Preferred  and  Common  Stock: 

The  International  Paper  Company  hereby  gives  notice  that  it  has 
prepared  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  its  bonded  debt  under  one 
mortgage,  and  offers  bondholders  the  right  to  exchange  present  bonds 
for  new  First  and  Refunding  Five  Per  Cent.  Sinking  Fund  Mortgage 
Bonds,  as  set  forth  in  a  circular  letter,  dated  January  31,  1917,  aiidrcsscd 
to  the  Company’s  bondholders. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  have  also  unanimously  voted  to 
offer  to  Preferred  Stockholders,  in  full  settlement  of  all  deferred 
dividends — 

IVi  per  cent,  of  the  face  value  of  their  holdings  of  Preferred 
Stock  in  cash, 

14  per  cent,  in  Six  Per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock, 

12  per  cent,  in  Common  Stock, 

provided,  however,  that  the  holders  of  such  an  amount  of  Preferred 
Stock  as  the  Company  and  the  Committee  representing  the  Preferred 
Stockholders  shall  deem  sufficient,  shall  accept  said  offer  by  depositing 
their  Stock  with  Bankers  Trust  Company,  Depositary,  16  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  suhiect  to  a  Deposit  Agreement  hearing  even  date 
herewith.  Copies  of  this  Deposit  Agreement,  including  circular  letter 
to  Stockholders,  outlining  in  detail  the  plan  of  adju.stment,  and  copies 
of  letter  to  the  liondholders,  may  he  obtained  upon  application  to 
Bankers  Trust  Comnany,  Depositary,  or  from  the  International  Paper 
Company,  whose  officers  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  or  give 
any  further  information  that  may  he  desired. 

Copies  of  letters  and  Deposit  .Agreement  arc  being  m:iile<l  to 
Stockholders  of  Record  and  to  Bondholders  whose  names  arc  known 
to  the  Company. 


Dated  January  31,  1917. 


PHILIP  T.  DODGE,  President. 


To  Holders  of  Certificates  for  Shares  of  Preferred  Stock  of  the 
International  Paper  Company: 

-At  the  request  of  the  International  Paper  Company  and  of  holders 
of  a  substantial  amount  of  its  preferred  stock,  who  have  already 
approved  of  and  assented  to  the  plan  for  the  payment  and  refunding 
of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  Company,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  deferred 
dividends  upon  its  preferred  stock  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  notice, 
and  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  deposit  agreement  therein  mentioned, 
we  have  consented  to  act  as  a  Committee  to  represent  the  holders  of 
such  preferred  stock  in  the  execution  of  the  said  plan. 

We  recommend  the  proposed  plan  and  the  acceotance  ,of  the  offer 
made  by  the  Company  to  adjust  the  said  dividends,  and  tru.st  that 
prompt  co-operation  of  the  stockholders  will  be  received. 

Holders  of  preferred  stock  are  urged  to  immediately  deposit 
their  certificates,  duly  endorsed  for  transfer  in  blank  or  accom¬ 
panied  by  proper  instruments  of  transfer,  with  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  Depositary.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York  City.  Such 
deposit  will  impose  no  expense  upon  the  stockholder,  and  without 
further  act  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  depositing,  will  con¬ 
stitute  their  assent  to  and  approval  of  the  financial  plan  and  the 
proposed  adjustment  of  the  deferred  dividends,  and  all  the  terms 
of  the  deposit  agreement. 

Negotiable  certificates  of  deposit  will  he  issued  hv  the  deposi¬ 
tary,  and  application  will  he  made  to  have  such  certificates  listed 
upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Unless  the  Committee  and  the  Company  shall  hereafter  extend 
the  time,  no  deposits  will  he  received  after  March  1,  1917. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  will  he  glad  to  answer  any 
inquiries  or  give  any  further  information  desired  by  any  stock¬ 
holders  in  regard  to  the  foregoing. 

Dated  January  31,  1917. 

Counsel: 

STKTSON.  JKNNMNGS  &  RUSSKIJ-, 

New  York  City. 

Secretary  to  Committee : 

OWKS  SHEIMIKRn, 

.1o  Broad  Street,  New  York  City. 

Depositary : 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY. 
i6  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Registrar  of  Certificates  of  Deposit: 

CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK, 

57  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


F.  N.  B.  CLOSE,  Chairman, 
GATES  W.  McGARRAH, 
SAMUEL  McROBERTS, 
OGDEN  MILLS. 

RUDOLF  PAGENSTECHER, 
E.  V.  R.  THAYER. 

ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN, 

Committee 
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C—LINOTYPE—) 

THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 

Ten  Multiple  Linotypes  for 
The  Bujfalo  Times 

A  T  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  the  men 
behind  the  Buffalo  Times  made  a  com- 
pOsing-room  decision  that  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  this  Western  New  York  daily. 
They  purchased  ten  Multiple-Magazine  Lino¬ 
types — seven  Model  16  and  three  Model  17. 
Their  Linotype  battery  will  now  number 
eighteen  machines,  among  which  are  a  Model  8 
(three  magazines),  a  Model  9  (four  maga¬ 
zines)  and  a  Linotype  Lead  and  Rule  Caster. 

Norman  E.  Mack,  T.  F.  Clark, 

M.  D.  Condon,  J.  C.  Dale  and 
P.  E.  Nugent  decide  on  the 
mechanical  equipment  for  the 
Buffalo  Times.  You  can  bene¬ 
fit  by.  what  they  have  learned 
from  experience-^M</^  Multiple 
Linotypes  Multiply  Profits. 

■Send  To-day  for  ‘^VISIBLE  PROOF” 

A  Circular  that  Convinces 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

1100  So.  Wabash  Avenue  616  Sacramenio  Strccl  549  Baronne  Street 

TORONTO:  Canailian  Linotype,  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 


Model  17  is  the  same  as  the 
Model  16  with  the  addition  of 
an  Auxiliary  Mapazine  for 
display  type,  advertisins  fiRures, 
special  characters,  etc. 


Simply  the  touch  of  a  key 
brinRS  either  maRazine  into 
operative  position.  Key  is  easier 
to  operate  than  shift  key  on  a 
typewriter. 
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JOURNALISTIC  SCHOOLS 
HELP  THE  PROFESSION 


They  Lighten  the  Burden  of  Edhors  by 
Turning  Out  Partly  Trained  Men, 
with  Murh  Practical  Knowledge  and 
Many  High  Ideals,  Declares  Prof. 
Joseph  S.  Meyers. 

Telling  the  Ohio  City  Editors’  Asso¬ 
ciation  “How  Editors  Are  Developed 
Through  a  Journalistic  School,”  Joseph 
S.  Meyers,  of  the  school  of  journalism  in 
Ohio  State  University,  said,  after  show¬ 
ing  the  value  of  a  college  education  to 
a  newspaper  man; 

“First:  It  must  give  what  technical 
education  it  can,  and  it  can  do  much 
when  offered  in  connection  with  prac¬ 
tical  work  on  a  college-owned  daily 
newspaper  such  as  we  have  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  This  training  can 
lighten  perceptibly  the  burden  imposed 
upon  the  city  editor  in  breaking  in 
the  cub  reporter.  It  mu.st  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  an  acquaintance  with  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  news  collecting  and  news  writ¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  not  make  a  silk  pur.se 
out  of  a  sow’s  ear. 

“Second:  It  must  teach  the  student 
sometljing  of  the  art  of  valuing  news, 
editing  copy,  and  writing  heads,  and  we 
feel  that  we  are  doing  considerable  in 
this  direction. 

"Third:  It  must  give  some  informa¬ 
tion  of  typography,  the  mechanical  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  printshop,  and  of  making- 
up. 

"Fourth:  The  education  must  include 
a  training  of  the  powers  of  observation 
and  an  understanding  of  human  nature, 
a  training  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  editor. 

“Fifth:  It  must  contribute  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  side  of  the  student,  by  which  is 
meant  that  general  education  and  refine¬ 
ment  so  admirable  wherever  found. 

“.\nd,  lastly,  education  in  ethics  and 
morals  on  which  I  have  already  touched 
in  a  very  inadequate  discussion  of  the 
principles  of  journalism. 

STILL  IX  STATE  OF  FLU.\. 

“The  work  in  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  over  the  country  is  new  and  largely 
un.standardized.  It  is  in  a  state  of  flux 
and  happily  so  perhaps,  as  that  state 
indicates  the  desire  for  progress  and  im¬ 
provement.  Those  charged  with  respon¬ 
sibility  at  Ohio  State  seek  nothing  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
to  the  newspapers  of  Ohio.  If  we  can 
help  your  cif’y  editors,  if  we  can  turn 
into  your  practical  hands  men  and 
women  who  can  get,  write,  and  handle 
news,  if  we  can  ^iphasize  your  ideals, 
we  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain.  Hut 
we  want  your  sympathy,  your  coopera¬ 
tion.  your  criticism,  your  advice. 

“That  you  are  striving  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  journaiism  is  shown  by 
the  existence  of  this  organization,  prov¬ 
ing  that  you  are  .seeking  and  finding  a 
way  to  add  to  your  own  education,  and 
to  increase  your  own  fitness  for  the 
honorable  and  responsible  positions  yoc 
occupy.  You  ivre  to  be  envied  your  op¬ 
portunity  for  usefulness,  and  along  with 
opportunity  goes  unmeasured  obligation 
and  duty,  for  you  come  pretty  close  to 
making  or  breaking  your  papers. 
Your  classes  are  large,  receptive, 
and  impressionable,  but  do  not 
play  with  them,  and  do  not  fool 
them.  Unfold  to  them,  to  the  extent 
of  your  ability,  the  principles  of  Truth, 
Knowledge,  Character,  and  Service. 
Make  to  shine  for  them  what  on  anoth¬ 
er  occasion  I  have  called  the  seven 
lamps  of  journalism:  Truth,  honor,  in¬ 
dependence,  uplift,  education,  kindness, 
humor." 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

Secretary,,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
Attached  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


DIRECTORY  OF 
TEACHERS 
OF  JOURNALISM 


(Continued  from  last  vycek.) 

Lee,  James  Melvin.  Director  of  the 
department  of  journali.srn.  New  York 
Univer.sity,  Washington  Square  East, 
New  York. 

Lewis,  Hosa  E.  Professor  of  English, 
I’enn  College,  O.skaloosa,  la. 

MacAlarxbv,  Robert  E.  Associate  in 
journalism,  Columbia  Univ'ersity,  New 
York. 

Mahin  (Miss)  Hexen  Ogden.  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  English,  Goucher  College,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Martin,  Frank  L.  Professor  of  theory 
and  practice  of  journalism.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.  Address:  Stew¬ 
art  Road  and  Edgewood  Avenue,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo. 

Martin,  Harry  E.  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  O. 
.\ddress:  Mount  Union  Station,  Alli¬ 
ance,  O. 

Matthews,  Franklin.  Associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

Mates  Will  H.  Chairman  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  the  University  of 
Texas.  -Vustin.  Tex. 

Mc'.\i-sland,  Robert  G.  Professor  of 
adverti.sing.  University  of  Oregon,  Eu¬ 
gene,  Ore. 

Miller,  J.  R. — Instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  C^l. 

Minard,  a.  E. — Professor  of  English, 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Agricultural  College,  N.  D. 

Moore,  C.  A. — Professor  of  English, 
Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Newmyer,  Arthur  G. — Lecturer  in 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  advertising, 
Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

McIntyre,  E.  R. — As.sistant  in  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism,  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  Wis.  Address,  118 
Agricultural  Hall,  Madison,  Wis. 

McLaughlin,  Marguerite. — Instructor 
in  journali.srn.  State  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I.«xington,  Ky. 

Myei!S,  Joseph  S. — Professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  the  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O. 

O’Brien,  Harry,  R. — As.sistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa, 

Ott,  E.  Stanley. — Assi.stant  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  Ix)uisiana  State  University,  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge,  La. 

Parker,  W.  W. — Assistant  professor 
of  English,  State  Normal  College,  War- 
ren.sburg.  Mo.  Address,  115  Clark  Street, 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 

Parsons,  ’Mable  Holmes. — Professor 
of  English,  University  of  Oregon,  Eu¬ 
gene,  Ore.  (Gives  course  in  “Criticism.”) 

PiERCY,  Joseph  W. — Professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Pitkin,  Walter  B. — Associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy,  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity  of  New  York. 


Powell,  .John  Benjamin — Instructor 
in  advertising.  University  of  Mi.ssouri, 
Columbia,  Mo.  .Address,  1.112  University 
.\venue,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Queary,  Charles  H. — Assistant  in 
Journalism,  Univer.stiy  of  Denver,  Uni¬ 
versity  Park.  Col. 

Raine,  William  M. — I^ccturer  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  L'niver.sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
I’ol.  Address,  1439  Cherokee  Street, 
Denver.  Col. 

Rathbun  (Mrs.)  Laura  F. — Professor 
of  Engli.sh,  Emmanuel  Mis.sionary  Col¬ 
lege,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

Reynolds,  Conger — A.ssistant  professor 
of  English,  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  la.  .\ddress,  106  Old  Capitol. 

(To  6e  continued.) 


PERSONALS 


Max  Sommer,  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  is  now  assistant  financial  editor  of 
the  Oregon  Journal  at  Portland. 

Phillip  O’Neil,  a  graduate  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  has  left  the  Ellens- 
burg  (Wash.)  Record  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  as  assi.st- 
ant  city  editor. 

Oscal  C.  Zilisch,  a  graduate  of  the 
course  in  journalism  at  the  Univer.sity 
of  Wisconsin,  has  resigned  his  position 
with  the  Watertown  (Wis.)  Leader  to 
accept  a  place  on  the  staff  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Trades  Journal,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  where¬ 
by  senior  journalism  students  in  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  will 
each  spend  a  few  days  with  the  New 
Bedford  Standard,  gathering  news  for 
stories  of  local  agricultural  interests. 


Students  Honor  Instructor 
Lee  A.  White,  retiring  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  number  of  functions  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Detroit,  where 
he  went  to  accept  a  position  as  editorial 
secretary  to  George  Booth,  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News.  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  na¬ 
tional  journalism  sorority,  gave  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  his  honor;  Sigma  Delta  Chi  na¬ 
tional  journalism  fraternity,  and  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  united  in  tendering  him  a 
farewell  banquet,  and  the  Faculty  Club 
of  the  University  of  Washington  enter¬ 
tained  him  at  dinner.  The  .students  of 
the  department  of  journalism  presented 
Mr.  White  with  a  leather  portfolio,  and 
the  Washington  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  remembered  him  with  a  cigarette- 
holder  and  case.  As  a  final  expression 
of  their  e.steem  thirty-five  students  of 
the  department  were  at  the  station 
when,  with  his  family,  he  left  for  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Students  Edit  Feature  Page 
The  Bay  State  Ruralist,  which  for 
several  years  has  been  supplied  to  the 
Springfield  Sunday  Union  as  a  feature 
page  by  the  students  in  the  department 
of  rural  journalism  of  the  Massachusetts 
.Agricultural  College,  Is  now  carried  al.so 
by  the  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHERS 
WILL  HOLD  CONFEREJii 

Executive  Committee  of  .American  .4, 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Jouriialiisiii 
April  5,  6,  and  7  as  the  Dates  for 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  the(||{ 
ganization. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
American  Association  of  Tcacherj 
.lournalism  will  be  held  in  Ch;.,, 
.April  5,  6,  and  7.  The  executive  coi^ 
mittee  of  the  Association  recently 
cided  to  make  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
convention  headquarters.  The  difr- 
sessions  of  the  convention  will  be 
at  the  I-a  Salle  and  on  the  campuj 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  first  session  will  be  held  Th' 
day  evening,  April  5,  when  the  anai 
refiort  of  flic  secretary  will  be  read 
when  reorganization  plans  will  be 
cussed.  James  Melvin  Lee,  director  if 
the  department  of  journalism  at  xJ 
York  University  and  president  of  j 
.Vssocialion,  will  deliver  the  pre.sidc- 
annual  address  on  progress  made  diirJi 
the  year  in  the  teaching  of  joumalisJ 
Friday  and  Saturday  mornings 
afternoons  will  be  given  over  to  f(J| 
sessions,  at  which  men  and  women 
gaged  in  the  various  phases  of  n- 
IKipcr  work  will  address  the  icadi 
Round-table  discussions  by  the  teiul 
will  follow.  One  of  the  features  of  ti 
programme  this  year  will  be  the 
of  names  of  teachers  from  the  p 
gramme. 

During  the  convention  the  tia.li-j 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  aj 
larger  newspaper  plants  in  Chicago. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  men  a| 
tcrested  in  college  publicity,  that  is,  a 
engaged  in  furthering  the  interests 
colleges  through  mediums  of  puijl.'; 
will  attend.  These  men  will  form  a  s>. 
skliarj'  organization. 

The  teacher  of  the  general  subject 
journalism,  the  teacher  of  advei  i..si: 
the  teacher  of  trade,  industrial,  or  a; 
cultural  journalism,  will  find  the  coat 
ence  helpful  in  many  different  ways. 


HOJJ)  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE 


More  Than  200  Newspaper  Men  Ant^ 
Washington  Meeting. 

More  than  200  newspaper  men  atti 
ed  the  fifth  annual  new.spaper  in.stitui^ 
held  under  the  ausiiices  of  the  Wa.shi 
ton  State  Press  Association  and  the  t' 
versity  of  Washington  on  the  Univ 
sity  campus,  January  11-13.  Ninety! 
these  visitors  were  from  outside  Scat 
as  against  55  at  the  last  institute.  T. 
total  registration  at  the  preceding 
stitute  was  133. 

The  three  days  of  the  institute,  wliq 
were  given  over  to  papers  and  dis« 
sion  on  phases  of  newspaper  work  aif 
its  allied  interests,  were  marked  by 
note  of  optimism  and  by  the  gone: 
feeling  that  the  better  times  deniar.'i^ 
a  better  quality  of  new.siiaper  I'.litin: 
The  non-partisan  press  was  denoun.^j 
generally  in  the  discu.ssion. 

The  three  days  were  marked  by 
number  of  social  events.  Including 
.smoker  in  honor  of  the  editors,  giv 
at  the  Seattle  Press  Club  theatre  4 
the  Seattle  Press  and  .Ad  Clubs,  a  din"- 
at  which  only  Washington-made  pns 
ucts  were  served  by  the  Manufacturer 
Association  in  the  University  coiiunn- 
and  a  personally  conducted  trip  throiic 
the  new  Seattle  Times  plant. 


The  poorhouse  Is  just  over  the  1:^ 
from  the  squanderer. 
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The  line  that  looms  up 
in  emergencies  and  car¬ 
ries  confidence  day  by 
day. 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIATIONS 


General  Offices 


New  York  City 
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••T.i  urtlk  staiH  hly  !).v  the  lu‘«t  WiiUt  one  Iuik.  to  Ik»  strict  and  sincere  with  one's 
Hidf.  not  to  In»  of  the  nnnil»er  «tf  tliose  who  say  and  d<)  not.  to  Xto  in  <‘«mest — this 
Ik  the  disciidin**  l»y  which  akme  man  is  enuldis)  to  rescue  his  life  fi\)ni  thraldom 
to  the  iiassiiiK  iiHnnent,  to  oniiohle  it  an<I  make  it  elt‘rnal.’*  Matthew  Arnold. 


KEEPING  TABS  ON  WILSON 

How  Washinglon  Correspondents  Get 

Together  Quirkly  to  Meet  President. 

\VASHiN(rroN.  February  7. — News  and 
newsi»ai>er  men  travel  rapidly  in  Wash¬ 
ington  these  days.  This  was  strongly 
empha-sized  last  week  when  Pre.sident 
Wilson  app<>ared  at  the  Capitol  to  con¬ 
fer  al>out  the  foreign  situation  with 
Senator  Stone,  of  Missoviri,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelation.s. 
.\s  the  President  was  about  to  leave  the 
White  Hou.se  for  the  Capitol.  Secretary 
Tumulty  announced  his  destination. 
Very  few  seconds  elapsed  before  the 
reiiresentatives  of  the  pre.ss  as.socia- 
tions  on  duty  at  the  W^hite  Hou.se  con- 
fidtsl  over  private  telephones  to  their 
resi>ective  associates  at  the  f'apitol  that 
the  President  was  on  his  way  there.  As 
« ach  man  received  the  "tip”  he  quietly- 
left  for  a  position  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Senator’s  room.  Correspondents 
in  pa.ssing  from  one  end  of  the  Ca|)i- 
tol  to  the  other,  seeing  the  small  group, 
naturally  inferrt;d  “there  was  some¬ 
thing  doing”  and  joined  in.  and  by  the 
time  the  President  made  his  appearance 
alKJut  fiftcK'n  newspaper  men  were  there 
ahead  of  him. 

.■Vn  hour  later,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  conference,  the  Pre.sident  emerged 
to  find  right  on  the  job  fifty-three  ex- 
l>ectant  Washington  correspondents, 
rei)resenting  newspapers  in  all  sections 
of  the  I'nited  States.  These  men  had 
lieen  reached  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  in  .some  cases  .several  miles  from 
the  Capitol.  To  the  outsider  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  they  gathered  seemed 
remarkable,  but  any  one  who  has  l>cen 
a  meml>er  of  the  pre.ss  galleries  of  Con- 
gre.ss  understands  how  very  easy  it  is 
for  the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  happenings  of  the  day. 


CORRESPONDENTS  IN  BERLIN 

Most  American  Reporters  Hope  to  Leave 
with  .4mbassa<lor  Gerard. 

A  number  of  newspaper  men  were 
reported  on  Thursday  night  as  l)eing  in 
the  American  colony  in  Berlin. 

They  include  Oscar  King  Davi.s,  of 
Uo<-he.ster,  N.  Y.,  with  his  family,  who 
will  go  to  Switzerland.  James  O’Don¬ 
nell  Bennett,  correspondent  of  the  Chi-, 
cago  Tribune,  and  his  wife,  who  will  re¬ 
main;  Cyril  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
World;  William  Bayard  Hale  and  Ouido 
Knders,  of  the  New  York  American; 
Carl  W.  .\ckerman.  the  Fnited  Pre.s.s 
correspondent:  Arthur  G.  Albrecht,  of 
New  York,  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Staats-Zeitung;  William  C.  Dre- 
heyer,  S.  B.  Conger,  Philip  M.  Powers 
and  Bouton,  of  the  .-Vssociated  Pres.s, 
and  Otto  Schuette,  of  Chicago.  All  but 
the  fir.st  two  named  here  applied  to  leave 
on  Ambassador  Gerard’s  train. 


Oakland  Daily  Post  Launched 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Daily  Post  made 
its  initial  api>earance  on  the  .streets  of 
that  city  on  January  29.  It  con.sisted 
of  four  pages  and  contained  a  complete 
atsount  of  the  news  of  the  day,  both 
telegraphic  and  local.  F.  W.  Kellogg, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  Is 
one  of  the  principal  shareholders  in  the 
new  afternoon  paper.  Kdward  A.  Van- 
deventer  is  managing  editor  and  Charles 
H.  Woolley  is  business  mantiger.  The 
Daily  Post  sells  for  two  cents  and  leaves 
the  press  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
thereby  comj)eting  in  time  and  in  price 
with  the  other  afternoon  papers  publish¬ 
ed  on  both  sides  of  the  bay'.  The  new 
publishing  plant,  located  at  200  Twelfth 
Street,  Oakla-nd,  is  small  bn*  complete  in 
every  detail. 


IT  IS  WELL  FOR  US  to  rememl>er 
that  we  are  either  raising  or  lowering 
the  -standards  of  tho.se  with  whom  we 
as.sociate.  Kvery  thought,  every  word, 
every  act  of  ours  either  adds  to  or 
sub.stracts  from  the  .strength  of  our 
companion.s. 

*  *  * 

•  WOULD  RATHER  BE  a  word  in 
the  song  of  a  child  than  a  sentence  in 
the  cur.se  of  a  king. 

*  *  * 

I  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  from  l>ean 
Walter  Williams,  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dre.ss  during  journalism  week.  May 
7-11. 

The  invitation,  I  regret  to  .say,  I 
cannot  accept,  l)ecause  of  other  work. 
1  did  accept  one  of  his  invitations 
once  Ijefore,  and  I  had  a  glorious  time. 

It’s  a  pity  .some  of  the  Eastern 
schools  don’t  have  journalism  week. 
The  I.K)rd  knows  W'e  need  them  in  the 
Ea-st  just  as  much  as 'they  do  in  the 
We.st. 

Dean  Williams  was  al.so  kind  enough 
to  add  this  paragraph  to  his  invita¬ 
tion: 

“May  I  not  also  add  my  cordial 
thanks  for  the  in.spiring  messages  that 
you  print  from  week  to  week  in  The 
Editor  and  Pi'blisher.  They  help  to 
a  more  abundant  life.” 

*  •  • 

IT  IS  WELL.  OF  COURSE,  TO  TELL 
of  the  Big  Things  that  have  given  us 
in.spiration,  hut  we  must  not  forget  the 
Uttle  Things.  I  know  that  in  driving 
about  the  country  I  can  get  along 
quite  well  without  the  great  rivers, 
the  lakes,  and  the  sea,  but  the  little 
roadside  streams  are  of  first  impor¬ 
tance.  They  give  me  water  to  drink. 

*  *  * 

CLARENCE  L.  VANDERBURG,  A 
YOUNG  FRIEND  of  mine  with  the 
Pacific  fleet,  asks  me  if  I  can  find  any 
significance  in  a  few  lines  from  Tho- 
reau.  You  may  find  comfort  in  them, 
so  I  ll  pass  them  on.  .\fter  telling  of 
his  simple  life  at  Walden  (which  is 
only  a  few  miles  from  where  I  am 
writing  the.se  lines),  devoid  of  bur¬ 
dening  perplexities,  Thoreau  says: 
“When  I  have  met  an  immigrant  tot¬ 
tering  under  a  bundle  which  contain¬ 
ed  his  all,  I  have  pitied  him,  not  be- 
cau.se  it  was  his  all,  but  because  he 
had  all  that  to  carry. 

•  •  • 

NO  CHARACTER  IN  FICTION  has 
influenced  my  life  more  than  Ernest, 
the  gentle,  useful,  “Story  of  the  Great 
Stone  Face.”  My  ambition,  if  1  may- 
express  it  in  a  sentence,  is  to  be  in 
my  own  community  what  Ernest  was 
in  his.  Just  what  this  means^  you 
w-ill  understand  when  you  read  the 
story. 

•  •  s 

NOT  LONG  AGO  a  thou.sand  or  more 
unfortunate  students  of  Dartmouth 


('ollege  were  compelled  to  listen  to  one 
of  my  lectures  on  business.  After  the 
■  set  pieces  had  been  fired  off  and  the 
dead  and  wounded  hauled  away,  some 
of  the  braver  survivors-  insisted  that 
a  more  intimate  session  be  held  be¬ 
fore  the  fireplace  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  lounging-rooms. 

The  que.stion  heard  oftenest  was: 
“How  can  I  find  out  what  work  I 
.should  do  when  I  leave  college’.'” 

Curiou.s,  isn’t  it,  that  these  young 
men  should  find  it  necessary  to  ask 
such  a  question?  Efficiency  engineers 
tell  us  that  we  must  first  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  idea.  We  must  know  exactly 
what  we  want  to  do.  Before  buying  a 
railway  ticket  we  mu.st  know  our  des¬ 
tination.  Before  going  to  a  theatre 
we  mu.st  know  what  play-  we  wish  to 
see. 

But  young  men  are  sent  to  college 
to  prepare  themselves  for— what? 
They  do  not  know.  Their  parents  do 
I  not  know.  The  college  officials  do  not 
know.  Here  we  find  the  blind  lead- 
:  ing  the  blind.  Here  and  there  are  a 
few-  men  who  know  definitely  what 
'  they  want  to  do  when  they  are  grad- 
‘  uated.  But  they  are  the  'nopeful  mln- 
.ority. 

To  the  question:  “What  shall  be  my 
work?”  there  is  but  one  true  answer. 
And  that  answer  is  the  answer  to  an¬ 
other  question :  “What  work  do  you 
love  most?”  The  work  that  gives  you 
the  greatest  joy,  into  which  you  can 
pour  most  of  yourself  is  the  work  you 
should  do.  Only  work  vitalized  by  a 
great  love  is  successful.  Do  work 
that  you  h.ate  and  the  hatred  will  poi¬ 
son  your  soul  and  place  you  on  the 
greased  incline  that  leads  to  Failure. 

« 

THE  TIME  WILL  COME  when  labor 
unions  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  State 
in  the  way  public  corporations  are 
now.  Only  in  this  way  can  they  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  walking  delegates. 

*  *  * 

THE  HERO  OF  ONE  of  Uharles 
Kingsley’s  books  was  a  great  and  most 
interesting  character  because  he  po.s- 
.sessed  these  virtues — love  of  adven- 
'  ture,  the  habit  of  keeping  him.self  in 
bodily  training,  directne.ss  of  purpose, 
and  simplicity  of  faith. 

*  *  • 

“WHY  DO  YOU  LIKE  HIM?”  “I 
like  him  because  he  makes  me  feel 
friendlier  towards  the  w'orld.  He  likes 
the  world  so  much  that  he  makes  me 
'like  it  by  his  very  presence.”  It  is  good 
to  have  a  reputation  like  that,  isn’t 
it? 

*  *  * 

THERE  IS  NO  PLACE  IN  THE 
WORLD  inhabited  by  reformers  for 
the  moderate  man.  Only  he  who  gives 
•all,  who  expects  to  receive  all  he  de¬ 
mands,  and  who  never  temporizes,  can 
write  his  name  large  on  the  pages  of 
the  hi.story  of  the  world. 


BOYS  HAIL  HIM  AS  FRIEND 


Arthur  M.  Taylor  Is  Big-Brother  MoI^ 
ment  All  by  Himself. 

By  Job  A.  Jackson. 

Arthur  M.  Taylor,  who  covers  the 
York  Supreme  Court  for  the  City  Ke,, 
.\ssociation,  is  a  Big  Brother  movem«i 
all  by  himself.  Some  of  the  people  who 
see  the  l»oys  trooping  into  “Major"  Tay. 
lor’s  office  in  the  Court  House  wonfc 
if  he  is  a  modern  Pied  Piper.  Only  j 
few  know  that  they  are  youngsters  tin 
big-hearted  reporter  is  brothering. 

Mr.  Taylor  always  has  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  lads  ho  is  looking  after,  hf 
sees  that  the  Ixiys  are  in  proper  homes 
that  they  get  enough  to  eat,  that  they 
don’t  get  into  mischief,  and  that  they 
support  themselves  honestly. 

For  fifteen  years  he  has  done  this, 
and  so  unostentatiously  that  this  Is  the 
first  time  anything  has  ever  appeared 
in  print  about  him.  Every  summer 
throughout  this  time  he  has  taken  "hi!" 
l>oys  on  a  caminng  trip  at  a  nominal 
cost.  He  has  had  as  high  as  130  on 
these  journeys  to  the  wood.s. 

The  new.spaper  man,  who  is  fat  and 
good-humored,  carries  on  a  correspon. 
deuce  with  more  than  400  of  his  "alum, 
ni.”  His  former  prot^g^s  write  to  him 
aliout  all  manner  of  subjecta  Some 
want  to  tell  of  their  success,  others 
need  advice,  and  .some  others  are  jmt 
hard  up. 

Boys  now  in  college  write  to  say  that 
they  have  made  the  footltall  team  or 
that  they  have  received  “A’s”  in  their 
coursea  Some  of  the  Major’s  wards  are 
now  successful  business  and  profession¬ 
al  men.  But  he  never  mentions  any 
names. 

After  his  years  of  experience  with  the 
youthfui  male,  Mr.  Taylor  has  drawn  up 
some  conclusions  about  l)oy  culture. 
They  are: 

“More  Iroys  are  started  wrong  by  too 
much  severity  than  most  people  have 
any  idea  of.  It  is  well  for  a  boy  to  have 
some  one  in  authority  over  him,  but 
not  some  one  who  deals  with  him  in 
anger, 

“The  typical  street  Ixiy  does  not  exiiit 
except  in  story  books  and  in  the  fond 
imaginations  of  the  ’better  clas-ses.’ 

“Many  Iroys  and  older  people,  too,  go 
wi'ong  because  they  cannot  afford  food 
of  the  sort,  or  in  sufficient  quantities,  to 
build  them  up  mentally  and  physically. 
Newsyraper  men  can  be  of  gi-eat  serviw 
to  the  cause  of  childhood,  and  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  too,  by  making  it 
plain  that  semi-starvation  is  an  enemy 
of  good  health,  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.” 

Such  is  the  work  of  Arthur  -M.  Taylor, 
a  fat,  jolly  reyvorter,  a  Big  Brother  move¬ 
ment  in  himself. 


Claimed  Circulation 

—IS  ONE  THING 

Proved  Circulation 

—IS  QUITE  ANOTHER 
In 

MERIDEN.  CONNECTICUT, 

“The  Record” 

Gives  advertisers  guarantee  of 

A.  B.  C. 

No  other  Meriden  paper  does  so,  or 
has  much  more  than  HALF  the 
circulation  of  THE  RECORD. 
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“As  Many  As  Any  T 


An  anonymous  advertisement  printed  in  these  pages  on  December  2,  1916,  by  Newspaper 
Feature  Service,  stated  that  "The  colored  comics  of  one  syndicate  are  used  by  more 
newspapers  than  use  the  colored  comics  of  any  TW O*  other  syndicates  combined.” 

Upon  reading  this  advertisement  a  certain  publisher  took  occasion  to  address  to  Newspaper 


Feature  Service  the  following  questij, 
"We  know;  but  is  it  good  advertha 
so  many  different  cities?  Wont  fo« 
comic  section  that  is  less  commonf 


Dear  Mr.- 


AN  EDITORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


If  popularity  isn’t  the  supreme  test  of  a  newspaper  feature,  what  is  ? 

If  the  comics  of  Newspaper  Feature  Service  are  taken  by  more  newsli! 
papers  than  take  the  comics  of  any  two  other  syndicates  combined,  doesn’t  that  s 
mean  to  you  that  more  editors — trained  newspaper  men  from  all  sections,  witk  r 
varying-  tastes,  ideas  and  inclinations — have  recorded  their  verdict  for  our  comics  se 
than  have  recorded  their  verdict  for  any  others  ? 

That  verdict  must  have  been  the  product  of  one  of  two  reasons, 
or  of  both.  Either,  after  personally  appraising  the  various  comics  Theorigm^ 
on  the  market,  trained  newspaper  men  recognized  the  superiority  stated  that 

of  Newspaper  Feature  Service  Comics;  or  else  they  were  willing  to  ne^spa^ 

accept  the  judgment  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  other  editors  ca^s^c  ml! 

who  hadjound,  by  actual  experience,  that  our  service  was  the  best.  since  thejn 

An  editor  should  rate  a  feature  as  any  other  commodity  is  rated  —  by  the  results  it  accom-  tisement  (i 

plishes.  One  result  might  not  constitute  for  him  convincing  proof.  But  vastly  multiplied  results  ^*^a^er^Fea\\ 

become  overwhelming  proof  of  cause  and  efifect  that  he  is  bound  to  recognize. 

When  he  sees  certain  features  not  only  helping  circulation,  but  enhancing  the  eagerness  and  and  used  I 

CONSTANCY  of  readers,  and  sees  them  doing  this  OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN  in  a  vast  os  use  the 

chain  of  different  communities,  wouldn’t  it  require  ingenuity  on  his  part  to  imagine  those 
features  not  being  able  to  do  the  same  thing  for  him?  .  — ^  fact  n 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  publishers  have  been  convinced  that  the  comic  section  used  by  the  most  >  printed  on 
newspapers  and  sought  by  the  most  newspapers,  must  be  the  one  that  gives  the  best  results.  They 
therefore  take  our  service,  and  add  the  weight  of  their  testimony  and  the  evidence  of  their 
growing  circulation  in  further  proof  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  our  features. 

Multiplied  success  means  multiplied  confidence  —  AND  MULTIPLIED  RESOURCES 
WITH  WHICH  TO  FORTIFY  QUALITY.  The  more  newspapers  using  one  service,  the  better  features  that  of  a 
service  should  be  enabled  to  furnish. 

Isn’t  this  good  reason  why  we  should  advertise  the  DIMENSIONS  of  our  success?  •  thee 

And  is  it  not  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  editor  would  be  influenced  in  the  choice  of  a  feature,  not  only  by  enot 
the  number  of  newspapers  already  using  that  feature,  but  by  the  STANDING,  the  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GREAT  LIST  OF  NEWSPAPERS  USING  THAT  FEATURE?  ofti 

'  Is  not  the  final  answer  to  your  question  to  be  found  in  the  splendidly  representative  character  of  the  newspapers  dev 
that  make  up  the  unexampled  list  to  which  our  advertisement  alludes?  ther 


NEWSPAPER  FEATURE  SERVICE 


Presenting  Sterrett^  s  Polly  and  Her  Pals/*  OutcauWs^^Buster/*  **ThatSon-in-Law  of  Pa*s*moi 
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IBE  Others  Combined” 


ue9i(J 


erlisMifact  that  your  comic  is  duplicated  in 
't  conclude  that  it  is  better  to  buy  a 
if' 


thai 


oen 


E 


To  this  question  Newspaper  Feature  Service  has  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  two  answers,  one 
from  an  editorial  viewpoint,  the  other  from  a  merchandising  or  selling  viewpoint. 

Because  these  two  answers  touch  upon  matters  of  vital  interest  to  all  publishers,  we  believe  fliey 
should  have  a  wider  reading,  and  we  print  them  on  these  pages  in  the  spirit  of  this  conviction. 

A  SELLING  VIEWPOINT 


Dear  Mr. - 

It  seems  to  us  the  very  essence  of  good  advertising  to  show  that  a  product 
is  so  widely  acceptable  and  successful.  The  producer’s  opinion  can  never  rate 
so  highly  as  the  consumer’s  opinion.  When  a  car  is  bought  in  increasing 
numbers  year  after  year  it  is  not  because  the  maker  has  a  good  opinion  of  him¬ 
self  but  because  actual  users  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  car. 

You  ask,  “Won’t  some  prospective  buyers  conclude  that  it  is 
better  to  buy  a  comic  section  that  is  less  common?”  Yes,  some 
buyers  may,  but  not  if  they  are  shrewd  buyers.  A  department 
store  owner  who  refused  a  staple  that  was  being  sold  in  more 
department  stores  than  any  two  other  rival  staples,  might  acquire 
a  reputation  for  being  original,  but  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
acquire  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  sales. 

The  reader  is  the  retail  buyer.  We  have  him  steadfastly  in  mind,  without  asking  where 
he  may  be.  The  publisher  has  him  in  mind  because  he  is  in  his  territory. 

Can  either  we  or  the  publisher  believe  that  the  reader  will  object  to  “Polly”  or  “Dimples”  or 
“Buster”  or  “Just  Boy,”  for  example,  because  the  reader  in  the  next  city  is  chuckling  over  them? 

Fancy  a  man'  refusing  to  go  to  see  “The  Music  Master”  at  his  town  theatre  because  it  was 
being  played  or  had  been  played  somewhere  else?  Fancy  a  man  refusing  to  buy  a  particular 
type  of  automobile  because  he  knew  people  in  Peoria  or  Pittsburgh  who  had  one? 

Fancy  a  retailer  refusing  to  sell  anything  for  which  there  was  a  furore  of  appreciation — 
and  refusing  BECAUSE  of  that  furore! 

If  you  can  fancy  these  things,  you  can  fancy  a  reader,  a  family  of  readers,  including 
youngsters,  who  like  what  they  like,  and  are  at  the  same  time  immensely  influenced  by  a  chorus 
of  approval,  turning  from  “Polly”  or  any  of  her  compatriots  to  something  less  popular. 

Only  one  other  theory  seems  to  us  fully  on  a  par  with  the  theory  which  your  question  suggests.  This  is  the 
theory  that  the  thing  that  makes  a  colored  comic  a  great  factor  is  its  color,  and  that  any  comic  is  good  that  has  color 
enough  on  it.  This  is  simply  declaring  that  any  show  is  a  good  show  in  which  the  actors  wear  bright  clothes. 

And  yet  this  theory  has  prevailed  in  certain  quarters  and  has  cost  the  holders  thereof — or  their  backers — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  But  it  has  not  checked  the  steady  expansion  in  popularity  of  those  worth-while  comics  with  the 
deverness  AND  color,  with  the  strong,  refreshing,  downright  circulation-pulling  fun  AND  color  that  have  made 
them  a  “common”  joy  in  millions  of  homes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

[ton,  Grace  Drayton^s^^Dimples/*  Fera^s**Just  Boy/^and  Billy  Liverpool  s  Asthma  Simpson** 
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Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  the  New  York  Post  Office. 

New  York,  February  10,  1917. 


When  the  fight  begins  within  himself 
A  man's  worth  something. 

—  Browning. 

Tlw.  rontrnts  of  each  issue  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher  are  protected  hv 
copyright.  Editors  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  matter  from  our  columns, 
however,  where  the  courtesy  of  the 
credit  is  accorded. 

Fisher,  creator  of  “Mutt  and  Jeft,” 
has  completed  legal  title  to  hl.s  prop¬ 
erty.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  con- 
trover.sy — and  long  life  to  the  grotesque 
pair  of  care-killers. 

it'X^HE  .\lo\ing  Finger  Writes” — and 
1  the  same  moving  finger  of  Fate 
.sometimes  era.se.s,  too.  During  the  i>a.st 
week  it  ha-s  erased  the  lines  of 
ShX'TION.XMSM  and  PAKTIS.VNSHIP 
fiom  the  map  of  the  IT.  S.  A. 

GOV.  JAMES  M.  ("OX,  of  Ohio,  says 
that  reporters  are  the  real  news¬ 
paper  makers  and  should  have  more 
liberal  compensation.  Owning  two  daily 
newspapers,  and  employing  a  great 
many-  reporters.  Gov.  Oox  .should  speak 
with  authority.  Will  he  not  enlighten 
other  publishers  as  to  what  he  would 
con.sider  proper  compensation  for  re- 
Iiortcrs? 

The  Philadelphia  publi.shers,  in  go¬ 
ing  to  the  two-cent  price,  have  sim¬ 
plified  the  problems  of  scores  of  pub¬ 
lishers  of  small-city  dailies  located 
within  the  Philadelphia  circulation  zone. 
While  these  small-city  publishers  had 
to  contend  with  competition  on  the  pen¬ 
ny  basis  from  the  big  Philadelphia 
dailies  they  were  forceif  to  hold  to  the 
lo.sing  price. 

Mrs.  ZEL-E  hart  DEMING,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Warren  (O.) 
Tribune,  a  prosperous  small-city  daily, 
made  a  long-term  contract  for  news 
print  at  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war,  and  is  now  paying  $2.15  per  hun¬ 
dred  {founds  at  the  mill.  Some  other 
Ohio  publishers  are  paying  as  high  as 
$7.50.  Probably  some  of  them  still  con¬ 
tend,  however,  that  women  are  not  fitted 
to  have  the  franchise. 

A  RIFT  IN  THE  CLOUD 
HE  publisher  of  a  daily  newsiia- 
I>er  in  a  western  State  who  is 
familiar  with  the  news  print  situation 
in  every  detail,  predicts,  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  The  Editor  and 
Publisher,  that  in  less  than  sixty 
days  the  1917  price  for  news 

print  {laper,  as  fixed  by  various  mills, 
will  “go  tumbling.”  He  has  informa¬ 
tion  that  some  of  the  manufacturers,  if 
not  all  of  them,  will  be  offering  to  re¬ 
vise  existing  contracts  and  make  long 
time  contracts  at  not  exceeding  $2.60 
at  the  mill.  HE  ADVISES  THAT,  IN 
SUCH  EVENT,  NO  SUCH  CON¬ 
TRACTS  SHOULD  BE  SIGNED:  that, 
by  July  next,  pa[)er  may  be  had  at  $2.50 
at  the  mill  without  entering  into  any 
long-time  contracts. 


THE  ATTACK  THAT  FAILED 

The  Chicago  conference  between 
manufacturers  and  publishers  Is 
still  the  chief  topic  of  discussion 
in  both  industries.  Interest  centres,  not 
so  much  upon  what  was  accomplished 
there  in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of 
differences — for  in  that  respect  the  re¬ 
sults  were  not  large — but  in  the  well- 
planned,  but  quickly  repudiated,  attack 
made  upon  the  paper  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Alexander  Smith,  representing  the 
manufacturers,  made  it  offensively  clear 
that  the  personnel  of  the  paper  commit¬ 
tee  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  news 
print  maker.s.  He  made  it  clear  that  in 
future  conferences,  looking  toward  co¬ 
operation.  the  manufacturers  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  meet  a  different  committee — one 
to  lie  composed,  as  he  intimated,  of  men 
le.ss  inclined  to  insist  upon  the  rights 
of  publishers  and  more  inclined  to  ex¬ 
tend  sympathy  to  the  greatly'  abused  and 
long-suffering  manufacturers;  of  men 
who,  in  short,  would  accept,  without 
question,  the  viewpoint  of  the  news  print 
men  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  pro¬ 
gramme  of  coorieration  these  men  might 
proiMJse.  Mr.  Smith  did  not  put  it  that 
way,  but  that  is  the  logic  and  sub.stance 
of  his  objections  to  the  present  paper 
committee,  and  of  his  insistence  that 
they  lie  repudiated  by  the  publishers. 

If  the  attendance  of  publishers  at  the 
Chicago  conference  had  been  limited  to 
the  group  of  men  at  whose  seeking  the 
meeting  was  called — a  small  grroup  of 
publi.'diers  of  the  Middle  West,  some  of 
whom  have  been  so  harassed  by  the 
outlook  that  it  had  probably  seemed  to 
them  that  only  complete  acquiescence  in 
the  terms  and  plans  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  could  a.ssure  to  them  any  sort  of 
supply'  of  news  print  at  any  sort  of 
price — the  re.sult  of  the  meeting  might 
have  lieen  far  different.  It  might  have 
meant  that  these  publishers  would  have 
con.sented  to  the  naming  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  who.se  personnel  w'ould  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  manufacturers.  It 
might  have  bred  real  factionalism  in  the 
ranks  of  the  publishers  of  the  country. 

But  the  attendance  of  publishers  at 
the  conference  was  not  limited  to  the 
small  group  mentioned.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  paiier  committee  were  on 
hand,  and  many  representative  members 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  When  Mr.  Smith's 
attack  was  launched  it  was  promptly 
countered. 

Frank  P.  Glass,  vice-pre.sident — and, 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
acting  president — of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and 
chairman  of  its  paper  committee,  prop¬ 
erly  acted  as  the  spokesman  for  all 
American  publisher.s.  In  temperate  lan¬ 
guage,  in  phrases  carefully  measured 
and  im{>ossible  to  mi.sinterpret,  Mr.  Glass 
shattered  the  attack  on  the  paper  com¬ 
mittee.  and  dissipated  any  hope  that  the 
news  print  men  may  have  held  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  the 
publishers.  He  was  ably  seconded  by 
Elbert  H.  Baker  and  Col.  Robert  Ewing, 
both  men  enjoying  the  highest  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  publishers  and  eminently 
qualified  to  s{)eak  for  them. 

The  attempt  to  create  a  (»mplacent 
committee,  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
pro{>osed  future  conferences,  was  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  manufacturers;  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  divide  the  publishers  and  to 
liellttle  their  principal  organization, 
through  discrediting  its  pa{>er  commit¬ 
tee,  failed. 

In  these  future  conferences  the  man- 
facturers  will  meet,  not  a  committee  of 
their  own  choosing,  but  the  regularly 
con.stituted  paiier  committee  of  the  A. 
N.  P.  A.,  the  membership  of  which  is  as 
follows:  Frank  P.  Gla-ss  chairman;  E.  H, 


Baker,  Emil  M.  Scholz  (these  three  con-  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  in  its  b. 
stituting  the  executive  committee  of  the  sue  of  January  20,  discussed  Mr.  Dodg«’| 
pai>er  committee);  J.  F.  Mackay,  V.  S.  letter,  which  had  been  printed  consplc. 
MoClatchy,  W.  S.  Jones,  R.  W.  Knott,  uously  in  the  previous  issue.  In  that 

A.  F.  Seested.  Robert  Ewing,  B.  H.  editorial  we  stated  that  we  were  not 

Anthony,  and  Louis  Wiley.  convinced,  through  Mr.  Dodge’s  protest, 

These  men,  acting  with  Lin<?oln  B.  that  the  statement  was  extreme. 
Palmer,  manager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  and  I*'  ^1*®  light  of  Mr.  Smith  s  statement 

A.  G.  McIntyre,  representative  of  the  that  the  present  relations  of  manufac. 

piijicr  committee,  have  carried  for  many  turers  and  publishers  are  neither  more 
months  the  burden  of  the  fight  of  the  I**®®  than  a  form  of  business  in. 

.American  publishers  for  a  square  deal  -sanity,  ’  it  would  now  appear  that  our 
with  the  manufacturers.  They  are  fit-  offending  characterization  did  not  seem, 
ted  to  carry  it  further.  They  have  news  print  manufacturer,  to  be 

worked  in  harmony  with  the  commit-  especially  intemperate.  Mi.  Smith,  ob- 


tees  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  various  State  organiza- 


viously,  would  not  confine  his  charge  of 
“business  insanity”  to  one  side  or  the 


tions  of  the  publi.shers.  They  have  other,  but  would  have  it  appear  that  it 
recognized  that,  while  the  member.ship  h-^oots  publishers  as  well  as  manufac- 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  included  a  majority  turers.  As  the  “present  relations”  of 
of  the  larger  publi.shers,  the  interests  of  Publishers  and  manufacturers,  however, 


these  publi.shers  and  the  interests  of  the 


are  not  due  to  the  publishers — and  as 


smaller  publishers  were  identical.  They  they  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  these 
have  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  relations  and  from  present  conditions- 
menace  of  excessive  prices  and  uncer-  the  full  force  of  Mr.  Smith  s  charge 
tain  supplies  threatened  the  very  exis-  fall  upon  the  men  engaged  in  the 


tence  of  many  small  dailies  and  week- 


news  print  industry.  It  is  for  the.se  men 


lies;  and  that  the.se  smaller  publishers  reestablish  sane  policies  and  cooper- 
were  at  the  mercy  of  jobbers  who  were  ^tive  relations  between  themselve.s  and 
fixing  confiscatory  prices  for  news  print,  the  publishers. 

The  paper  committee  has  sought  to  find  _  _  -.t 

remedies  for  conditions  which  should 

correct  the  abuses  under  which  all  pub-^^  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  PRESS 


lishers  have  been  suffering — and  have 
thus  acted  for  all  publishers,  big  and  lit¬ 
tle,  and  will  continue  to  so  act.  When 
changes  are  made — if  any  should  be 


The  German  note  wa.s  made  public 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  On 
Saturday  the  President  responded 
to  united  public  opinion  by  announcing 


made  in  the  personnel  of  this  commit-  Uongress  the  severance  of  diplo- 

tee,  they  will  lie  made  by  the  American  matic  relations  with  Germany. 
Newspaper  Publishers  A.ssoclation,  and  m  the  intervening  days  the  news- 
not  by.  or  through  the  insistence  of  the  papers  of  the  country  had  voiced  the 
news  print  manufacturers.  Now  that  popular  sentiment  with  unerring  accu- 
this  fact  is  clear  to  the  news  print  men,  i-ai-y.  They  had  interpreted  the  will  and 
the  conferences  may  proceed  with  some  the  temper  of  .\niericans.  A  sorely  tried 


lu'o.spect  of  real  results. 


Chief  Executive  need  have  sought  no 


The  committee  of  the  manufacturers  f„rther  than  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
which  will  meet  the  paper  committee  of  newspaix-rs  for  evidence  of  the  full  ap- 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  future  conferences  p, -oval  of  the  .\merican  people  of  the  mo- 
will  consist  of  the  executive  committee  mentoua  step  taken  last  Saturday. 


of  the  News  Print  Manufacturers’  As- 


The  editors  of  the  country,  in  demand- 


sociation,  the  personnel  of  which  is  as  immediate  severance  of  diplo- 

follows:  George  H.  Mead,  chairman;  P.  n^^tic  relations  between  the  United 
T.  Dodge.  E.  W.  Backus,  J.  H.  A.  Acer,  states  and  Germany,  spoke  from  no 
and  G.  H.  P.  Gould.  In  the  absence  of  motives  of  personal  bias  or  prejudice. 
Mr.  Acer,  who  is  engaged  in  military  ^^^ey  merely  voiced  the  grim  decision  of 


service,  George  C.  Cahoon,  jr.,  will  act 
for  him. 


“A  FORM  OF  BUSINESS  INSANITY” 

ALEXANDF:r  smith,  banker  and 
news  print  manufacturer,  in  his 
addre.ss  to  the  Chicago  conference 
of  publishers  and  paper-makers,  said: 


a  people  whose  patience  and  forbear¬ 
ance  had  been  tried  beyond  the  utter¬ 
most  limit. 

In  such  a  crisis  of  our  national  life 
as  this  we  are  reminded  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  fathers  in  providing  for  a  press 
which  should  be  uiltrammelled  in  its 
expres.sion  of  public  opinion.  We  are 


“It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  ttet  we  have  neither  a  gov- 

that  the  interests  of  manufacturer  and  '^'thout  new.spapers.  nor  news- 


consumer  are  mutual  to  a  very  large  8:overnment-BUT  A  , 

d<..r»,  the  pre.«t  relation,  ll-  '■OVKKNMKNT  WITH  NEtVSPA. 

tween  them  are  neither  more  nor  less 

than  a  form  of  business  insanity.”  newspapers  so  well 

On  December  30.  in  referring  to  a  common  good  as  in  this 

statement  by  Philip  T.  Dodge,  made  to  <l>ey  have  recorded  the  na- 

a  representative  of  The  Editor  and  ^l^nal  will  for  the  guidance  of  the  na- 
PUBLISHER  at  one  of  the  Washington  ”  rulers, 

hearings,  to  the  effect  that  the  Inter-  —  -  —  .  . 

national  was  turning  back  to  news  print 

machines  which  had  been  used  for  oth-  STATISTICS  show  that  New  York 
er  grade.s,  this  newspaper  said,  editor!-  '^newspapers  printed  an  enormous 
j^]ly.  volume  of  national  advertising  in  the 

“Perhaps  this  marks  a  turn  of  the  tide  1916,  making  wonderful  gains  in 

— and  a  return  of  the  manufacturers  to  these  lines,  while  department-store  ad- 
a  policy  of  sanity  and  fairness  to  their  vertising  shows  a  slight  falling  off  for 
real  customers.”  year.  This  year  should  bring  still 

Under  date  of  January  11  Mr.  Dodge  greater  gains  in  national  advertising, 


rvTATISTICS  show  that  New  York 


wrote  to  The  EIditor  and  Publisher: 

“I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 


not  merely  for  the  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  for  all  good  newspapers  every- 


you  insist  upon  publishing  in  your  edl-  where.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
torial  columns  from  time  to  time  sneer-  *1  pays  to  “advertise  advertising”:  and 
ing  remarks  about  and  reflections  on  tho.se  newspapers  which  have  shown 
the  International  Paper  Company.”  He  greatest  enterprise  in  this  direction 
then  quoted  the  editorial  paragraph  re-  have  won  not  only  immediate  revenues, 
ferred  to,  as  an  example,  and  said:  lasting  pre.stige— making  this  year’s 

“These  remarks  are  without  the  .slight-  campaigns  for  more  busine.ss  .sure  re- 
est  justification.”  .suit-getters. 
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PERSONALS 


Smile  Awhile  and  as  You  Smile 
Another  Smiles  and  Soon  There's 
Miles  and  Miles  of  Smiles  and  Life's 
Worth  While  Because  You  Smile. 


NKW  YORK- Charles  GranI  Mi'ler, 
though  assijtiung  heavier  editorial 
responsibilities  on  the  Christian  Hefald, 
continues  his  daily  editorial  service  with 
undiminished  vigor. 

S.  J.  Uonleavy,  formerly  connected 
Will  the  New  Y  >rk  World’s  reporioriol 
force,  is  now  field  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Divl.sion  of  the  Universal  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  League,  New  York  city. 

Italph  Taylor,  who  has  covered  Surro¬ 
gates’  Court  for  city  news  for  some  time, 
is  now  doing  the  Federal  Building  for  the 
Sun,  both  morning  and  evening. 

Elliott  McEldowney,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal,  and 
for  the  last  year  engaged  in  advertis¬ 
ing  work  in  New  York,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Washington 
Times.  Mr.  McEldowney  is  a  Detroit 
man,  and  was  on  the  staffs  of  both  the 
Free  Press  and  News  before  taking  the 
Journal  desk.  • 

Reginald  M.  Cleveland,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  .joined  tin 
editorial  staff  of  \'anity  Fair,  and  will 
have  charge  of  the  motor  and  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  formerly 
on  the  Evening  Post. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wolf,  formerly  Sunday 
editor  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  News- 
Times,  is  now  secretary  of  publicity  of 
the  National  Housing  Association  with 
Headquarters  in  New  York. 

James  Schermerhorn,  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Times,  and  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,' city  editor  of  the  World,  spoke 
before  John  D.  Rockefeller,  jr.’s,  Bible 
class  Monday  night. 

Albert  Tibbets,  of  Hastings,  Neb.,  has 
joined  the  World’s  reportorial  staff. 

R.  H.  Lyman,  chairman  of  the  World’s 
annual  dinner  committee,  has  announced 
that  the  banquet  will  be  held  at  Healy’s 
on  March  31. 

Will  Irwin  gave  a  rdsumd  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  war  zone,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Belgian  Relief  enterprise, 
last  Sunday  before  the  members  of  the 
Pen  and  Brush  Club,  at  their  clubhouse, 
132  East  19th  Street. 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  as.sembly  hall  of 
Public  School  84,  Brooklyn,  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning.  His  subject  will  be:  “Is  Unlvei-sal 
Military  Training  a  Menace  to  Democ¬ 
racy?"  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Civic 
Forum. 


OTHER  CITIES.— Arthur  P.  Dyer, 
who  has  been  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  for  three  years,  has  re-signed  to 
become  manager  of  the  Dallas  Automo¬ 
bile  Club. 

Hubert  M.  Harrison,  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  resigned  to  enter  another  line 
of  business  in  Dallas. 

Dr.  Henry  Robinson  Palmer,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal,  and  James  H.  Potts,  editor  of 
the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times,  addressed  the 
Men’s  Brotherhood  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  this  week, 
urging  support  of  President  Wilson. 

Edgar  Foster  has  returned  to  his  desk 
as  business  manager  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner.  About  two  months  ago 
Mr.  Foster  was  injured  by  being  run 
over  by  an  automobile. 


John  H.  Fahey,  publisher  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  President  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  elected  one 
of  the  honorary  vice-presidents  at  the 
annual  session  of  the  Chamber,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  last  week. 

Newell  F.  Ritchie,  formerly  of  the 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  is  now  with  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record. 

Stuart  Morris,  manager  of  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  recently  won  the  |1,000 
prize  offered  by  the  Western  Union 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Spokane, 
for  a  design  for  a  new  trade  mark. 

Johnstone  Vance,  managing  eaitor  of 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Evening  Her¬ 
ald  and  secretary  of  the  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  is  passing  the  month 
of  February  in  Cuba  and  i’orto  Rico. 

Liouis  R.  Barker,  formerly  of  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald 
city  staff,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Cats- 
kill  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Mail. 

Timothy  F.  Barry,  managing  editor 
of  me  v\  aterbury  (conn.)  Morning  ne- 
publican,  has  been  elected  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  that  city. 


Detroit — P.  J.  snider,  former  Cin¬ 
cinnati  newspaper  man,  who  enlist- 
eu  for  Mexican  duty  in  a  Michigan  regi¬ 
ment  last  June,  has  returned  to  De¬ 
troit,  and  is  now  on  the  general  staff  of 
the  Free  Press.  While  at  the  border 
Snider  was  staff  correspondent  for  the 
Detroit  Times. 

Charles  D.  Kelly,  supply  captain  in 
the  Thirty-first  Michigan  National 
Guard,  has  resumed  his  position  as 
news  editor  of  the  Detroit  Journal  af¬ 
ter  being  absent  for  several  months  on 
Mexican  border  duty. 

Caryll  McGill,  former  police  reporter 
of  the  Free  Press,  who  left  recently  to 
go  with  the  Cleveland  Leader,  is  back 
in  Detroit.  He  Is  now  superintending 
the  make-up  of  the  Journal. 

Frederick  H.  Britton,  former  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  in  Detroit 
last  week  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  the  Detroit  Journal,  of  which  he  was 
a  stockholder.  Mr.  Britton  is  now  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Charles  Kent,  of  the  telegraph  room 
of  the  Free  Press,  ha.s  returned  from 
a  three  weeks’  trip  to  Bermuda  and 
Havana. 


Chicago — waiter  C.  Howey,  who 
has  the  unofficial  title  of  consulting 
editor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  made  a  flying  trip  to  New  York, 
leaving  last  Friday  and  returning  Sun¬ 
day.  It  is  understood  he  went  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Mr.  Hearst. 

Grover  Sexton,  automobile  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald,  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  to  more  militant  subjects.  Un¬ 
der  the  by-line  of  “Captain  Grover  Sex¬ 
ton”  he  has  been  writing  about  the  pre¬ 
paredness  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard. 
Mr.  Sexton  won  his  captaincy  during 
service  at  the  Mexican  border. 

Two  Chicago  newspaper  artists  are 
planning  to  enter  the  New  York  field. 
One  is  Quin  Hall,  creator  of  "Funkin' 
Head  Pete,”  who  has  already  left  Chl- 
caga  The  other  la  Herbert  Stoops,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  staff. 

“Dick”  Fairchild  and  Luke  Grant,  old- 
time  Chicago  newspaper  men,  have 
identified  themselves  with  local  move¬ 
ments  to  bring  about  a  league  to  en¬ 
force  peace.  Mr.  Grant  was  recently 
identified  with  the  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission. 

E.  S.  Beck,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  who  has  been  on  a  vacation  In 
Cuba.  Is  expected  to  return  to  the  States 


in  the  near  future  on  account  of  the 
war  crisis.  George  Wheeler  Hinman, 
jr.,  a  Tribune  correspondent,  who  has 
been  investigating  trade  conditions  in 
the  West  Indies,  will  probably  remain 
there  for  a  time  to  cover  any  angle  of 
the  war  that  may  develop  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity. 

Henry  Lucius  David.son,  formerly  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  other  newspapers,  and  now 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervising  Engineers,  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  with  eye  trouble  that  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  “water  blindness” 
contracted  during  a  trip  in  the  Canadian 
wilds  two  years  ago. 


Boston. — Frank  SiWey,  a  Globe  re¬ 
porter,  and  Wallace  Goldsmith,  a 
Globe  cartoonist,  are  writing  and  illus¬ 
trating  a  series  of  humorous  stories  for 
the  Sunday  Globe,  dealing  with  their  ex¬ 
periences  in  various  forms  of  sport.  Last 
Sunday’s  story  told  of  a  fox  hunt  in 
which  they  got  a  fine  fox.  They  have 
already  been  riding  and  ski-ing  and  will 
next  try  their  luck  at  golf. 

Michael  Hennessy,  for  many  years 
a  political  writer  on  the  Globe,  'has 
just  brought  out  a  book  entitled  “Twen¬ 
ty-five  Years  of  Mas.sachusetts  Politics.” 
The  foreword  is  written  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Ixxlge.  Most  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapers  have  given  long  re¬ 
views. 

George  B.  C.  Rugg,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  is  teaohing  the  grow¬ 
ing  cla.ss  in  journalism  at  the  Boston 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Mr. 
Rugg  is  using  the  most  practical  meth¬ 
ods  possible  to  give  his  .students  instruc¬ 
tion  in  news-gathering  and  writing.  Un¬ 
like  some  of  the  schools  of  journalism 
he  has  reporters  as  well  as  editors  ad¬ 
dress  the  clas.sea 

James  O’Donnell,  publisiher  of  the 
Holyoke  Telegram,  was  a  recent  visitor 
in  Boston.  Mr.  O’Donnell  was  here  to 
purchase  new  presses  for  a  big  job  plant 
that  he  is  installing. 


PITTSBURGH.  Pa.— David  T.  Jonas, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Leader,  presided  at 
a  large  public  meeting  held  in  the  Graf¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  School  by  the  Woman’s  Club  of 
that  borough.  Mr.  Jonas  is  president 
of  the  School  Board. 

W.  H.  French,  Pittsburgh  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Robert  Garland, 
pre.sident  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 


Commerce:  David  O.  Hollirook,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Club;  W.  T.  Mossman,  and  John  P. 
Cowan  made  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  present  to  Aimaro  Sato,  Imperial 
Ambassador  from  Japan,  an  Invitation 
to  be  the  guest  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
Club  on  March  15.  Ambas-sador  Sato 
accepted  the  invitation. 

Col.  O.  S.  Hershman  will  preside  at 
the  Press  Club  banquet  March  15,  and 
Senator  George  T.  Oliver  will  act  as 
toastmaster.  The  managing  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  various  Pittsburgh  pa¬ 
pers  will  serve  as  a  reception  committee. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Harry  Bil¬ 
lings,  former  Milwaukee  newspa¬ 
per  man,  and  for  the  last  four  years 
pre.ss  agent  for  the  Majestic  Theatre, 
has  been  made  manager  of  the  new 
$600,000  Palace  vaudeville  theatre. 

Harry  Croy,  recently  returned  from 
Texas,  where  he  spent  several  months 
covering  the  doings  of  the  Wisconsin 
troops  for  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press, 
is  now  on  the  commercial  run  for  that 
newspaper. 

Stanley  Cochems  and  Roman  Brehens, 
telegraph  and  State  editor,  respective¬ 
ly,  of  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  had 
charg;e  of  the  model  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Advertisers’  Show  by  the 
Wisconsin.  Cochems  acted  as  editor 
and  Brehens  as  reporter.  They  got  out 
several  editions  dally,  filled  with  news 
of  the  Ad  Show  and  Ad  Show  work¬ 
ers.  The  paper  was  published  in  the 
Evening  Wisconsin  booth  at  the  show. 

Herman  Ewald,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Free 
Press,  has  been  made  city  editor. 

Cad  Brand,  sr.,  for  years  cartoonist 
on  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Is  look¬ 
ing  to  his  laurels  these  days.  Cad,  jr., 
aged  thirteen,  is  blossoming  out  as  an 
artist.  His  cartoons  of  his  classmates 
were  used  in  the  class  prophecy  in  one 
of  the  public  .schools  recently. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 

J.  R.  Woodward,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

E.  A.  O’Hara,  business  manager  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald. 

E.  A.  Westfall,  business  manager  of 
the  Boston  American. 

E.  C.  Mason,  publisher  of  the’  Roches¬ 
ter  Herald. 

Urey  Woodson,  Owensboro  Messenger. 


Tine  Has^km  Letter 
more  magazine  articlesr 
every  montli  tLaxi  any 
rinointlily  magazine 
ancf  gets  tlnem  First. 
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(Continued.) 

•l  ¥  7- ASH1K(;T0X,  D.  C.— C.  S.  N. 

V  V  Gadwin,  of  the  International 
News  Service,  lias  left  Washingrton  for 
I’anaiiia,  to  liecotne  editor  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  lleiald. 

K.  J.  Archibald,  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
who  was  .stationed  in  \Va.shington  in 
1911,  during  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
period,  has  returned  here  to  represent 
his  paper. 

Tarleton  Collier,  of  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican,  who  has  been  in  Washington  since 
the  opening  of  the  present  session,  has 
left  for  Atlanta,  where  he  will  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Georgian  of  that  city. 

H.  V.  Oulahan,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  Purcau,  and  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents, 
is  actively  engaged  in  making  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  .accomnuKlations  of  the 
news]«aper  men  who  will  report  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  inauguration.  Seats  will 
lie  secured  on  the  inaugural  platform 
and  other  desirable  places. 

Tracy  H.  I>ewis  has  just  arrived  in 
Washington  as  the  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


ST.  IjOCIS — Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Pouis  Globe- 
Democrat,  served  this  week  as  one  of 
the  judges  in  e.ssay-on-IAncoln  conte.st, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
to  Celebrate  l.incoln's  IJirthday  in  St. 
I/ouis. 

Ik'rn.ard  Grucn.stein,  church  editor  of 
tile  St.  Ismis  Hepulilic,  has  accepted 
invitations  to  deliver  addresses  at  two 
Missouri  college.s.  He  will  speak  on 
Feliruary  15  at  I.,indcnwood  College  for 
Women,  St.  Charles,  on  “Swatting  the 
Lie  in  Journali-sm,"  and  on  May  8  will 
speak  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
Columbia,  during  Journalism  Week,  on 
“The  News  of  Religion  and  How  It's 
Written.” 

H.  C.  Booth,  who  left  St.  Louis  a  year 
ago,  after  working  several  years  on  the 
reportorial  staffs  of  the  Globe-Democrat 
and  Republic,  to  edit  the  Times  at  Bell¬ 
flower,  Mo.,  has  moved  his  plant  to 
Montgomery  City,  Mo.,  the  county  seat 
of  Montgomery  County. 

Fred  H.  Britton,  editorial  writer  on 
the  Post-Dispatch,  has  just  returned 
from  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  was  call¬ 
ed  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the 
Detroit  Journal,  of  which  he  had  been 
part  owner  for  seventeen  years.  At  one 
time,  Britton  was  city  editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  later  editor  of  the  Free 
Pres.s.  During  his  residence  in  St. 
I.K)ui.s,  he  has  licen  editorial  writer,  also, 
on  the  Republic,  having  been  with  the 
Po.st-Dispatch  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Col.  Will  J.  Thornton,  railroad  editor 
of  the  GlolH'-Democrat  and  veteran 
newspaper  man,  is,  in  the  Deaconess 
Hospital  here  with  a  fracture  of  the  left 
*  knee,  suffered,  with  other  bruises,  when 
he  was  knocktd  down  by  an  automobile 
while  crossing  a  street  one  day  this 
week.  Col.  Thornton  is  sixty  years  old. 


C.VN.VD.V — Paul  Bilkey,  resident  cor¬ 
respondent  at  (.tttawa  of  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Kmpire,  and  prcviou.sly  scs- 
.sional  correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Tel¬ 
egram,  is  now  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
Montreal  Gazette. 

KIdred  J.  Archibald  was  sent  by  the 
Montreal  Star  to  Washington  to  cover 
the  United  States-German  situation. 
His  dispatches  are  also  appearing  in  the 
Toronto  Star. 

Victor  Ross,  linaneial  editor  of  the 
Toronto  GIo1m‘,  was  in  New  York  last 
wwk  when  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany  occurred,  and 
he  sent  his  paper  some  excellent  front¬ 
page  copy  on  the  subject. 


W.  A.  Willison,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Toronto  News,  left  for  Washington 
last  week,  and  is  supplying  his  paper 
with  special  copy  on  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  Capitol. 


SAN  FRANCISCO — Genevieve  Yoell 
Parkhurst,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call,  is  writing  up  the  side-lights  of 
the  California  Legislature,  now  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  Sacramento,  from  the  woman’s 
standpoint,  in  a  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  manner. 

George  F.  Dobson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  John  Huber, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  recently 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  liner 
Manoa  for  Honolulu.  They  will  tour 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

LiCigh  H.  Irvine,  who  formerly  held 
pronjinent  positions  on  San  Francisco 
dailies,  and  of  late  has  been  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  has  been  passing  a  few 

days  here.  _ 

AN  FR.4NC1SCO — M.  Stephane  Lau- 
zanne,  of  Paris,  France,  editor  of  the 
Le  Matin,  who  is  here  on  a  visit,  deliv¬ 
ered  an  address  on  “Fighting  F'rance” 
before  San  Francisco  Centre  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  on  February  5,  at  the 
noon  luncheon.  He  is  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Ca¬ 
mille  Gros,  of  San  Francisco. 

George  A.  Van  Smith,  who  has  just 
b«en  elected  to  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
Bank,  of  San  B'rancisco.  is  a  fine  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  newspaper  man  who  makes 
good  in  big  busines.s.  He  has  won  his 
recognition  after  only  ten  months’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  banking  line.  He  was 
connected  with  the  old  morning  Call. 

Robert  Gray,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  editorial  department  of  Allen’s 
Press  Bureau,  in  this  city,  for  some 
years  past,  has  gone  to  Seattle  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  position  of  editor  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Fisherman,  a  prominent  trade 
journal. 

Hugh  D.  McKay,  of  the  Examiner’s 
editorial  staff,  is  news  editor  of  the  new 
magazine  issued  by  the  Advertising 
Club,  called  Ad  Age. 

WEDDLNG  BELLS 
Henry  Hurwitz,  editor  of  the  Menorah 
Journal,  and  Miss  Ruth  Sapinsky,  of 
New  York,  were  married  at  noon,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  at  600  Madison  Avenug.  Prof. 
M.  M.  Kaplan  officiated. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Dunn  Bentley,  pioneer 
newspaper  w’oman  of  Oklahoma,  was 
married  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  on  January 
31,  to  Robert  F.  Irby,  well-known  cot¬ 
ton  man  of  Oklahoma  City.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Irby  will  reside  in  Galveston. 

Miss  Naomi  Robertson,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  Blum  (Tex.)  Bulletin, 
was  married  on  January  20  to  Hugh 
Wyatt  Graves,  of  Blum.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graves  will  continue  to  reside  in  Blum. 

Elmer  Davi.s,  a  meml>er  of  the  staff 
of  the  Times,  was  married  Monday  in 
the  rectory  of  the  Prospect  Park  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Brooklyn,  to  Miss  Florence 
MacMillan,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  William 
D.  MacMillan,  of  Mount  Vernon,  whose 
late  hu.sband  was  New  England  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mrs. 
Paul  Hurlburt  attended  her  sister,  and 
Edward  Klauber,  a  newspaper  man,  was 
Mr.  Davis’s  best  man. 

James  Robert  Pasey,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Corsicana  (Tex.)  Daily 
Light,  and  Miss  Katie  Welty,  of  El 
Reno,  Okla.,  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents  in  El  Reno,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  23.  They  will  reside  in  Corsicana. 

Oliver  W.  HolmeVi,  a  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  advertising  man,  and  Miss  Ma¬ 
tilda  Call  were  married  January  21  at 
the  parsonage  of  the  Rev.  David  F. 
Howe. 


John  Knott,  St.  Louis  newspaper  ar¬ 
tist,  and  his  former  wife,  who  divorced 
him  last  July,  took  out  a  marriage  li¬ 
cense  in  New  York  Monday.  Mr.  Knott 
gave  his  age  as  thirty-two  and  his  wife 
said  she  was  twenty-nine  years  old. 


WOULD  AMEND  LIBEL  LAWS 


Texas  Press  Association  Fathers  Four 
Bills  in  State  Senate. 

R.  M.  Johnston,  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  and  State  Senator  from  that 
district,  has  introduced  in  the  Senate 
four  bills  prepared  under  direction  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association,  designed  to  amend  the  Tex¬ 
as  Libel  law,  so  as  to  afford  greater  lib¬ 
erties  to  the  press  of  the  State. 

The  first  would  restore  to  the  Libel  act 
of  1901  the  concluding  clause,  which  de¬ 
clared  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  be 
held  to  take  away  any  existing  defence 
to  civil  actions  for  liliel.  This  clause 
was  inadvertently  omitted  by  the  codi¬ 
fiers  of  1911. 

The  st'cond  bill  revi.ses  the  sub-.section 
of  the  same  law  which  makes  privileged 
reports  of  legislative  procecding.s,  so  as 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  shall  apply  to 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  legislative 
committees,  Commissioners’  Court,  city 
councils,  and  the  like. 

The  third  bill  w'ould  limit  the  venue  in 
civil  actions  for  slander  and  libel  to  the 
county  of  the  plaintiff’s  residence,  or  the 
county  of  defendant’s  residence.  The 
prc.sent  law  permits  such  suits  to  be 
brought  in  any  county  in  the  State  in 
which  the  alleged  libel  circulated. 

The  fourth  bill  provides  that  no  civil 
action  for  libel  may  be  brought  unless 
notice  of  the  allegel  libel  has  been  given 
within  ninety-five  days  after  the  accrual 
of  the  cause  of  action. 


Macnab  Leaves  Mail  and  News 
Brenton  A.  Macnab  has  withdrawn 
from  the  editorship  of  the  Montreal 
Daily  Mail  and  its  evening  edition,  the 
Daily  News.  He  was  vice-president  of 
the  Mail  Publishing  Company.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Mail  came  within 
an  ace  of  suspending  publication  on 
January  4,  when  support  was  withdrawn 
by  Sir  William  Reid,  who  had  been 
financing  the  paper.  It  now  appears 
that  a  second  suspension  was  recently 
threatened.  Mr.  Macnab  offered  the 
money  to  produce  the  paper,  along  with 
an  editorial  protesting  against  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  publication  was 
forced  to  live,  but  the  editorial  was  re¬ 
fused  insertion.  Mr.  Macnab  thereupon 
resigned. 


To  Urgaiiize  Special  Edition  Men 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organize  all 
.special  edition  employers  into  a  protec¬ 
tive  association.  Ralph  C.  Clyde,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  who  is  taking  the  initi¬ 
ative  to  form  the  new  organization, 
says:  “1  have  been  engaged  in  the 

special  edition  work  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  liave  felt  k^nly  the  need 
of  an  organization  similar  to  that  of 
newspaper  publishers,  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  advertising  business.  I  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  a  number  of 
others,  and  have  received  favorable  re- 
.sponses.  I  feel  assured  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  will  bring  about  more  sati.sfac- 
tory  relations  with  publishers  when  they 
realize  that  the  Association  stands  for 
strict  business  integrity,  and  that  they 
can  repose  confidence  when  dealing  with 
our  members.” 


New  World  s  Record 

For  Automobile  Advertising 

A  new  World’s  Record  of  404  columns  of  aato- 
mobile  display  advertising  in  one  regular  issue  of 
a  newspaper  was  established  by  the 


MiiJi  jii.'iir:?  - 


on  Sunday,  January  28,  1917,  the  figures  being: 

Chicago  Examiner  ..113,144  lines  404.08  columns 

Second  Sunday  Paper. . .  107,387  lines  357.95  columns 
Third  Sunday  Paper -  87,849  lines  288.03  columns 

^he  previous  world’s  record  was  held  by  the  ClevelandX 
vPlain  Dealer,  which  published  338  columns  on  December  3l>  1916/ 

These  figures  once  again  emphatically  prove 
that  the  Automobile  Industry  has  chosen  the  big 
Sunday  Newspaper  as  its  FIRST  medium  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  that  in  the  great  Central  West  its  fore¬ 
most  Sunday  newspaper  is  the 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  RATES  ARE  TOO  LOW 


Analysis  Covering  Every  Seetion  of  the  United  States,  Showing  Priees  Charg¬ 
ed  in  Groups  of  Cities  Ranging  in  Population  from  .10,000  and  Upward, 
the  Average  for  the  Country  Being  .0019  2-3  Cents  a  Line,  or 
.0247  2-3  Cents  an  Inch  Per  1,000  of  Circulation. 

By  Frank  J.  Arkins,  Feature  Editor. 


That  new.spapcr  advertising  rates 
are  entirely  too  low,  is  generally 
admitted.  That  tliey  are  ridicu¬ 
lously  low,  is  not  generally  known.  'An 
impartial  examination  of  newspaper  dis. 
play  advertising  rates  in  180  cities  of 
the  I'nited  States,  covering  every  sec¬ 
tion,  from  coast  to  coast,  and  from  the 
Canadian  line  to  the  Mexican  frontier, 
develops  a  series  of  surprises.  Such  an 
investigation  takes  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  information  is  general, 
and  not  special.  It  has  been  gathered 
first  hand,  from  publishers'  statements, 
and  may  I)e  considered  authentic.  The 
result  of  the  investigation,  covering  the 
number  of  towns  mentioned,  takes  in 
361  newspapers,  in  cities  that  range 
down  from  200,000  population  and  more, 
to  a  number  of  less  than  10,000  people. 
The  average  rate,  per  1,000  of  circula¬ 
tion,  for  all  of  the  newspapers  is  only 
.0019  2-3  cents  per  agate  line,  or  .0247  2-3 
cents  per  inch  per  1,000  of  circulation. 

WHAT  10  PER  CENT.  INl'REASE  WOULD  MEAN 
In  aiTiving  at  these  results,  the  field 
was  grouped,  first  by  towns,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  the  dailies  published  in  them. 
An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  would  only 
advance  the  agate  line  rate  per  1,000  of 
circulation  of  these  361  newspapers  to 
.01298,  and  the  inch  rate  to  .18546  cents. 
It  is  estimated,  from  the  best  figures 
that  may  be  obtained,  that  newspaper 
advertising — i.  e.,  all  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  —  amounts  to  between 
$300,000,000  and  $325,000,000  yearly. 
The  latter  figure  is  probably  high,  while 
the  former  is  doubtle.ss  a  bit  conserva¬ 
tive.  Accepting  the  lesser  amount,  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  in  advertising 
rates  on  the  part  of  all  would  mean  an 
increase  in  revenue  of  $30,000,000, 
bringing  the  total  to  $330,000,000  yearly 
for  newspaper  advertising  rates. 

ri:BUSHERS  HAVE  NOT  ADVANCED  RATES. 

There  have  been  circulation  increases 
in  the  past  two  years  running  from  10 
to  20  per  cent,  with  practically  no  in¬ 
crease  in  advertising  rates.  Publishers 
are  the  only  class  who  have  not  de¬ 
manded  more  money  for  greater  output, 
and  in  this  respect  they  have  adopted 
a  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  other  line,  which  has 
been  compelled  to  charge  the  consumer 
for  additional  delivery  of  products  of 
manufacture.  A  newspaper  is  a  manu¬ 
factured  product,  the  same  as  billets 
of  steel,  brick,  news  print,  food  served 
in  a  caf4,  etc.  Regardless  of  increasing- 
cost,  newspaper  publishers  have  given 
advertisers  a  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  at  practically  no 
advance  in  cost.  The  increases  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years 
have  been  on  the  part  of  only  a  few 
newspapers,  in  widely  separated  sec¬ 
tions,  and  ha-ve  been  so  small  that  they 
will  hardly  affect  the  general  rates  by 
the  altering  of  a  decimal. 

Some  advertiscr.s,  scenting  an  in¬ 
crease  to  meet  advanced  costs,  have 
raised  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
rates  should  be  as  high  as  they  are — 
at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  get 
under  cover  by  signing  up  long-term 
contracts  at  the  present  prices  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  All  of  this  by  way 
of  illustration. 

In  order  to  present  the  matter  In  a 
way  that  will  be  readily  comprehended, 
the  361  newspapers,  from  which  r{ites 
were  gathered,  and  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  printed,  were  divided  Into  flve 


groups.  Group  No.  1,  comprising  cities 
of  more  than  200.000  population,  in¬ 
cludes  such  communities  as  New  York, 
with  its  more  than  5,000,000;  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  other  cities 
of  equal  geographical  importance  and 
population. 

The  result,  by  groups,  is  summarized 
in  tabular  form,  as  follows: 


gardless  of  the  reasonable  advertising 
rate  that  might  be  charged,  that  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  purcha.se  of  white  pa- 
I)er  will  more  than  equal  the  total  in- 
<‘ome  from  advertising  and  circulation. 
This  is  a  fact  admitted  by  statisticians 
who  have  made  an  analytical  study  of 
the  newspaper  business.  Where  the 
rate  charged  for  the  newspaper  is  2 
cents  a  copy,  this  problem  is  eliminat¬ 
ed,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  sales 
price  of  the  newspaper  more  than  equals 
the  cost  of  news  print. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
in  circulation  does  not  carry  with  It  an 
increase  of  the  same  amount  in  adver- 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  COSTS. 

Number  represented  Average  rate  per 
in  the  averages  thousand  of  circulation 
“  Per  line. 

.0018 
.0015 
.0017 
.0016 
.0024 
.0028 


Cities. 

Newspapers. 

Per-inch. 

I 

Over  200,000 . 

.  30 

143 

.0260 

II 

100,000-200,000 . 

.  20 

55 

.0215 

III 

50,000-100,000 . 

.  40 

68 

.0238 

IV 

25,000-  50,000 . 

.  29 

34 

.0235 

V 

10,000-  25,000 . 

30 

.0341 

VI 

Under  10,000 . 

.  31 

31 

.0397 

Totals  . 

Average  price  . 

. 180 

361 

.024'?  2-3 

A  study  of  the  table  presents  some 
interesting  facts.  It  would  appear  that 
rates  are  lower  in  towns  of  between  100,- 
000  and  200,000  population,  per  1,000 
circulation,  than  in  others.  It  would 
also  seem  to  be  the  fact  that  newspapers 
in  cities  of  this  size  are  more  evenly 
balanced,  and  that  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  published  are  more 
ideal.  Costs  are  lower,  proportionately, 
than  in  cities  of  larger  size. 

WHERE  RATES  ARB  LOWEST. 

On  the  other  hand,  rates  ate  higher, 
per  1,000  of  circulation,  in  towns  of  less 
than  10,000  population,  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  so  favorable  as  in  cities 
of  between  100.000  and  200,000.  Supplies 
are  not  purchased  as  cheaply,  because 
obtained  in  smaller  amounts,  and  here 
the  question  of  initial  or  fixed  expense, 
or  both,  becomes  more  prominent  in 
estimating  or  calculating  advertising 
costs.  Overhead  expenses  are  propor¬ 
tionately  higher,  and  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  greater,  compared  with  total  reve¬ 
nue.  As  the  business  increases,  the  rate 
becomes  automatically  lower,  due  to  the 
manner  of  distribution  of  fixed  and  over¬ 
head  expenses,  compared  with  total  in¬ 
come. 

The  next  lowest  rate  may  be  found  In 
cities  that  range  in  population  between 
50,000  and  100,000,  where  the  agate-line 
price  averages  .0016  and  the  Inch  rate 
.0235  cents.  The  proportion  that  labor 
outlay  bears  to  general  revenue  Is  great¬ 
er,  when  figured  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
centage,  in  these'towns,  than  in  the  cit¬ 
ies  that  comprise  group  No.  1,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

That  advertising  rates  are  too  low  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
past  two  years  some  newspapers — they 
have  fortunately  been  few — have  been 
discontinued,  while  others  have  con¬ 
solidated,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  when 
the  books  have  been  opened.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  they  have  seldom  paid 
expenses.  There  was  not  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  income  to  justify  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  business,  though  they  were, 
admittedly,  necessary  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  they  were  published. 

LOWER  PROFITS  IN  LARGE  CTnES. 

In  the  larger  cities,  profits  are  rela¬ 
tively  lower  than  in  the  smaller  places, 
calculated  on  total  income,  which  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  those  newspa¬ 
pers  that  sell  for  1  cent  a  copy  in  the 
constantly  widening  deficit  shown  in 
the  news-print  account.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  having  too  much  circulation 
—of  increasing  it  to  appoint  where,  re- 
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tising  rates,  whereas  the  merchant  who 
advertises  invariably  charges  20  per 
cent,  more,  based  on  his  selling  costs, 
for  articles  sold  above  usual  prices, 
when  he  pays  20  per  cent,  more  for 
each  20  per  cent,  he  adds  to  his  sales — 
otherwise  he  would  go  out  of  business. 

In  •the  case  of  proprietary  articles, 
for  example,  the  statement  is  made  that 
there  has  been  no  increase  at  all  to  the 
public,  or  in  such  isolated  Instances  as 
hardly  to  affect  the  total.  Admitting 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  each  package  pur¬ 
chased  pays  a  profit  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  usually  taken  when  the  goods  are 
sold  to  the  wholesalers,  or  the  jobber, 
the  profit  in  each  case  being  large,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  amount  obtained  in  oth¬ 
er  lines,  as  witness  the  fortunes  that 
have  been  made  in  these  articles.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  lines  of  Industry 
and  in  all  business.  That  there  have 
been  failures  in  all  lines  must  be  tak¬ 
en  as  incidental,  one  business  to  an¬ 
other.  In  the  main,  however,  the  prof¬ 
its  in  the  newspaper  business  are  small¬ 
er,  compared  with  the  total  revenue; 
and  it  is,  so  far  as  may  be  figured,  the 
only  line  in  which  a  product  constantly 
increasing  in  cost  is  delivered  without 
a  corresponding  percentage  of  increase 
in  price. 

FIGURING  FROM  NEWS-PRINT  CX)ST. 

This  may  be  figured,  approximately, 
in  another  manner.  There  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  new.spapers  of  the  country 
for  1916  about  1,850,000  tons  of  news 
print,  costing  at  the  lowest  possible 
estimate  $74,000,000,  which  includes  the 
payment  of  the  freight,  storage,  and 
cartage.  The  same  amount  of  paper  will 
cost  in  1917  $114,700,000  at  the  mill,  an 
in'crea.se  of  $40,000,000,  the  oost  Of 
freight,  storage,  and  cartage  to  be  paid 
by  the  newspapers  in  addition.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  10  per  cent,  in  advertising 
rates  will  not  cover  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  white  paper,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  freight,  cartage,  and  ware¬ 
housing.  These  figures  will  doubtless 
be  greater,  for  only  newspapers  that 
purchase  large  tonnage  have  or  will  get 
such  a  favorable  price.  Smaller  news¬ 
papers  will  pay  more. 

Confronted  with  the  same  conditions, 
any  advertiser  would  do  the  obviously 
necessary  thing — raise  his  ratea  In¬ 
deed,  he  has  already  done  so,  for,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  proprietary  ar¬ 
ticles,  costs  have  advanced  all  along  the 
line,  for  the  dollar.  In  terms  of  commod¬ 
ities,  is  cheaper  to-day  than  it  ever  has 
been,  while,  viee  versa,  commodities,  In 


terms  of  the  dollar,  are  higher  now, 
generally  speaking,  than  at  any  other 
time  in  historj-. 

Ail  of  which  goes  to  show  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  are  not  only 
low,  but  far  too  low.  They* are  less 
than  newspaper  publishers  themselves 
generally  appreciated. 

Based  on  returns  per  dollar  of  invest¬ 
ment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cost  of 
production  on  the  other,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  about  the  cheapest 
thing  sold  in  the  world  to-day,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  cost  of  news- 
paiiers  per  copy. 


A.  P.  AMENDS  COMPLAINT 


Court's  Derision  in  Injunrtion  Suit 

Against  I.  N.  S.  Eagerly  Awaited. 

In  order  that  their  complaint  against 
the  International  News  Service  might 
cover  the  alleged  lifting  of  local  new.s 
as  well  as  foreign,  the  Associated  Press 
secured  permission  from  Justice  A.  N. 
Hand  on  Tuesday  to  amend  its  com¬ 
plaint.  The  amendment  as  offered,  and 
as  permitted  by  Judge  Hand,  will  give 
the  Court  jurisdiction  over  the  allega¬ 
tions  covering  the  local  news,  as  for 
in.stance  in  the  case  of  early  editions 
and  bulletin  boards,  wherein  the  A.  P. 
alleged  that  the  I.  N.  S.  lifted  news 
from  such  editions  in  Eastern  cities,  and 
because  of  the  difference  In  time,  were 
able  to  get  such  stories  over  to  Western 
papers  as  soon  as  and  in  some  cases 
before  the  A.  P.  Itself.  The  amend¬ 
ment  also  widens  the  suit  so  as  to  re¬ 
strain  not  only  the  I.  N.  S.,  if  the'ln- 
junction  is  granted,  but  also  to  restrain 
ail  of  the  employees  and  agents  of  the 
defendant.  The  deci.slon  in  this  case 
is  eagerly  awaited  by  the  newspaper 
fraternity,  and  is  expected  daily. 
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"JIMMY  COON” 
STORIES 

Here  is  a  new  series  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  with  a  new  idea. 
The  new  idea  is  action  and 
plenty  of  it. 

Dr.  Warren  G.  Partridge  who 
writes  these  stories  says  he 
believes  that  children  like 
action.  Even  girls  like  stories 
in  which  something  happens. 
When  kiddies  hear  these  new, 
wholesome  Partridge  stories 
they  will  jump  up  and  down 
and  ask  "What  did  he  do 
next?”  and  "Then  what  hap¬ 
pened?” 

Is  your  present  series  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  getting  old  and 
slow-going?  Then  why  not 
send  for  a  sample  week  of 
"Jimmy  Coon”  and  see  if  you 
don’t  want  to  substitute? 

Do  you  know  all  that  you 
should  about  this  big,  alH 
around,  sensible  syndicate 
and  its  large  line  of  excellent 
features? 

The 

George  Matthew  Adams 
Service 

8  W.  40th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWS  PRINT  PRICE 

CONCESSION  TALKED 


ManufarturerK  May  Make  an  Offer,  Based 
on  a  Five-Year  Contraet,  at  Conference 
to  Be  Held  in  Washington,  Following 
the  Report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

New.s  print  manufacturers  are  prc- 
pariiiK  to  offer  concessions  in  the  price 
of  news  print,  in  the  opinion  of  a  num- 
l»er  of  publishers.  They  would  not  be 
snri»ri.sed,  and  some  of  them  expect,  to 
have  made  to  them  a  proposition  for  a 
supply  covering  a  period  of  tlve  years 
or  more.  It  is  expected  that  this  offer 
will  l»e  made  at  one  of  the  conferences 
that  will  follow  the  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  t'ommission  to  C'ongress. 
Tho.se  who  have  l>een  close  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  pub¬ 
lishers  will  agree  to  a  contract  cover¬ 
ing  at  lea.st  five  years,  manufacturers 
will  voluntarily  abrogate  the  present 
contracts,  making  the  new  contracts 
<iate  from  .January  1,  1917.  The.se  men 
do  not  agree  with  some  publishers,  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  1917  price, 
having  been  .set,  has  pa.s.sed  into  his¬ 
tory.  and.  hence,  cannot  be  overcome. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  news 
rirint  makers,  to  protect  the  business  of 
their  mills,  are  as  anxious  to  effect  a 
.settlement  of  the  differences  that  exist 
with  publishers  as  are  the  newspaper 
men  themselves. 

PAPER  SfRPLrS  IN  SIGHT. 

This  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  it  is  .said,  is  brought  about 
by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  publishers 
are  keeping  well  within  their  contract 
limits  at  the  present  time.  This,  coupled 
with  the  new  tonnage  coming  on  the 
market  during  the  present  year,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  bring  al>out  a  condition  where  the 
supply  will  be  in  excess  of  demand, 
with  consequent  low  prices,  where  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse  c-ondition  was  ex¬ 
pected. 

Until  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
makes  its  report  to  Congress,  however, 
nothing  can  be  done.  That  body  has 
made  a  most  exhaustiv'e  investigation 
into  the_  matter  of  manufacturing  costs. 
With  these  figures  in  hand,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
understand  conditions  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  time  in  the  news  print  man¬ 
ufacturing  indu.stry. 

It  is  the  general  lielief  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  will  make  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  to  Congress  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  remedial  legislation  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  consumers.  Whrther  it  will  take 
the  form  of  Government  regulation  of 
price  is  not  known.  Such  a  plan  is  op- 
po.sed  by  manufacturer.s. 

Speaking  on  the  .suliject,  A.  G.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  reprc'.sentative  of  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub. 
lishers  Association,  said: 

OPIMSES  PRICE  RBGI'I,ATION. 

"Publishers  are  not  acivcK-ating  or  sug¬ 
gesting  government  legulation  of  paper 
millsi  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  first  emanated  from  the  Chicago 
c'onference,  where  it  was  brought  up  by 
.Mr.  Mead,  chairman  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er.s'  commiftc-e.  railway  c-onimi.s.sion 
handling  pulp  and  paper  mills  would  be 
a  very  unsat i.sfactory  solution. 

"I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Dodge,  of 
the  International  Paper  Comt>any.  that 
government  regulation  of  paper  mills 
is  most  undesirable.  Publishers  are  ol)- 
jcH’ting  to  restrictions  imposed  on  their 
own  bu.sine.ss  at  Washington.  I  do  not 
lielieve  any  of  them  advocate  such  re¬ 
striction  or  regulation  of  paper  manu¬ 


facture.  If  they  do,  they  are  grossly 
inconsistent. 

"It  is  very  doubtful  if  paper  will  ever 
return  to  its  former  levels,  on  account 
of  changes  in  the  labor  market  and 
pulp-wood  supply.  Present  prices  are, 
cf  course,  fictitious,  and  conditions  will 
rapidly  adju.st  themselves  on  a  lesser 
con.sumptlon  of  increased  production. 

"I  hope  that  at  the  conference  which 
will  follow  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  between  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  publishers,  a  real  dispo^tion  to¬ 
wards  cooperation  will  be  established 
and  a  better  feeling  of  satisfaction  ar¬ 
ranged  on  both  sides. 

"Publishers  have  been  very  much 
abused  by  the  manufacturers — unfairly 
so.  They  also  feel  that  present  prices  are 
a  result  of  combination  and  arrange¬ 
ment  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not 
only  unfair,  but  illegal. 

"Let  us  hope  that  at  the  coming  con¬ 
ference  some  real  good  may  result  and 
.some  permanent  basis  of  solution  be  ar¬ 
rived  at.” 

OPEN  .MARKET  PRICES  SOFTE.N. 

There  is  .still  a  noticeable  softening  in 
the  price  of  paper  for  sale  in  the  open 
market,  the  rigid  economies  publishers 
are  practicing  being  given  as  the  cause. 
A  larger  percentage  of  advertising  is 
carried  by  newspapers  generally,  the 
text  matter  being  pared  down  to  the 
bone  in  order  that  a  less  number  of 
pages  may  be  printed.  The  result,  is  a 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  news  print. 
This  condition  is  expected  to  continue 
throughout  the  year.  Publishers  gen¬ 
erally  have  adopted  the  policy  of  cutting 
off  exchanges,  eliminating  the  free  list, 
giving  soiled  copies  to  advertisers,  and 
raising  subscription  rates.  Among 
many  of  the  larger  publishers  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  1916  contract  price 
and  the  amount  paid  this  year  has  been 
partially  equalized  in  this  way.  Eco¬ 
nomies  in  the  editorial  department,  in 
the  matter  of  space  accorded  to  news, 
has  resulted  in  crowding  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  into  the  newspapers,  so 
that  the  net  result  is  a  better  product 
with  reduced  paper  consumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  tonnage  coming  on  the 
market  is  having  its  effect  in  advance, 
so  far  as  the  open-market  prices  are 
concerned. 

NEW  YORK  VORU)  BUYS  ANOTHER  MIU.. 

The  New  York  World  has  purchased 
the  High  Falls  paper  mill,  of  thirty  tons 
daily  capacity.  The  plant  is  located  at 
Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  and  includes  a  dam 
100  feet  in  height.  The  company  has 
been  reorganized,  the  new  officers  be¬ 
ing  as  follows:  James  Outterson, 
pre.sident;  J.  G.  Jackson,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Lynn  E.  Wolfe,  secretary;  N.  H. 
Hotsford,  treasurer;  W.  T.  I-ibby,  man¬ 
ager;  and  Bert  W.  Wood,  as.<nstant 
manager.  The  directors  are  as  follows; 
James  .\.  Outterson,  W.  T.  Libby,  J.  G. 
Jackson,  Lynn  E.  Wolfe,  and  N.  H. 
Hotsford.  The  old  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  J.  F.  O’Brien,  president;  J. 
a.  von  Vechten,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  L.  S.  von  Vechten,  trea¬ 
surer,  and  B.  W.  Wood,  secretary  and  as- 
si.stant  manager.  The  production  of  the 
De  Grasse  mill,  recently  bought  by  the 
World,  is  lielng  increased. 

The  new  100-ton  mill  of  the  St.  Mau¬ 
rice  paper  mill  at  Three  Uiver.s,  Can¬ 
ada,  is  practically  complete,  and  should 
lie  in  operation  in  a  few  days.  The  en¬ 
tire  plant,  which  will  comprise  a  sixty- 
ton  sulphite  mill  and  a  fifty-ton  .sul¬ 
phate  mill,  supplementing  the  100-ton 
ground-wood  plant  now  operating, 
should  be  completed  by  March. 


News  written  without  verification 
usually  come  bacH  tq  haunt  the  writer. 


WIRELESS  MESSAGES  TO  GERMANY 


Friendit  of  James  O'Donnell  Bennett 

Send  Greetings  at  56  Cents  a  Word. 

It  co.sts  the  Chicago  Tribune  12  cents 
a  word  toll  on  the  wireless  messages  it 
receives  from  James  O'Donnell  Bennett, 
the  Tribune  war  correspondent  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  regular  commercial  rate  the 
other  way  via  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  by  wireless,  is  56  cents  a  word,  as 
friends  of  Mr.  Bennett  had  occasion  to 
learn  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Bennett  started  for  Europe  in  1914 
in  company  of  a  group  of  Chicago  city 
officials  who  were  bound  for  London, 
Berlin,  and  other  European  cities  to 
study  railway  terminals.  Then  the  war 
broke  out  and  they  lied  for  home.  Mr. 
Bennett  remained  as  the  Tribune's  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  German  armies. 

Last  week  the  Chicago  officials  gave  a 
banquet  at  which  all  the  original  party 
were  present  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bennett.  Consequently  they  decided  to 
send  him  a  message  of  greetings,  and 
the  cost  was  $7.28.  In  view  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  hostilities  they  are  wondering 
whether  the  message  got  through. 


ILLINOIS  EDITORS  CONFERRED 

Important  Meeting  Addressed  by  Slate 
Officials  at  East  St.  Louis 
A  meeting  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Republican  Editorial  Association  was 
held  yesterday  In  Elast  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
for  the  purpose  of  naming  a  buying 
agent  for  all  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  to  discuss  the  print  paper 
situation.  . 

Attorney-General  E.  J.  Brundage  ad¬ 
vised  the  editors  on  action  that  may 
be  taken  by  publishers  to  prevent  a 


price-regulating  combination.  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney-General  W.  E.  Trautmann, 
Senator  Adam  C.  Cliffe,  president  pro 
tern  of  the  Illinois  Senate,  and  L.  E. 
Miner,  editor  of  the  Springfield  (111.) 
State  Journal,  also  addressed  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

All  the  speakers  urged  cooperation 
among  the  publishers  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection  against  alleged  exorbitant  prices 
of  news  print.  President  A.  T.  Spivey, 
East  St.  Louis,  presided  at  the  meeting 


STATE  SECRETARY  NOW  CENSOR 


Will  Pass  Upon  All  Foreign  Newspapers 
Entering  Canada. 

Toronto,  February  7, — A  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  oiders  in  council  respecting 
the  censorship  has  recently  been  issued 
at  Ottawa.  The  chief  change  to  be  no¬ 
ted  in  the  operation  of  the  censorship 
is  the  transference  from  the  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  authority  to  declare  whether 
any  publication  shr.'l  lie  excluded  from 
Canada.  Hitherto  the  former  Minister 
has  made  the  decision,  but  as  the  cen- 
.sor  works  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  cf  State,  it  was  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  the  same  department 
judge  the  desirability  or  the  undesir¬ 
ability  of  having  foreign  publications 
enter  the  country. 

The  term  “objectional  matter”  is 
clearly  and  comprehensively  defined  in 
the  consolidated  orders,  thereby  obvi¬ 
ating  the  necessity  of  comparing  the 
various  definitions  previously  given. 

The  publication  of  "objectionable 
matter”  is,  of  course,  strictly  prohibited. 
Further  than  that  the  censorship  will 
now  lie  applied  to  cinematograph  films. 


When  It  Comes 
to  St,  Louis 

1 

Begin  Your  Order  With 

I 

he  Republic 

The  Buying-Guide  to  the  Great 
Southwest  for  Over  a  Century ! 

NEVER  YOUNGER 

NEVER  STRONGER 

NEVER  SO  NECESSARY 

'I'hc  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Republic 
during  January  1917  was  3082 
copies  greater  than  during  the 
same  month  of  1916.  This  gain 
was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  selling  price  was  increased 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents. 

Foreign  Representatives 

.  CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  Advertising  Bld|(.,  CH|CAGQ 
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VIRGINIA  EDITORS  TO 
MEET  AT  UNIVERSITY 

Virginia  Newspaper  Conference  to  Be 
Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Attracts  Attention  of  Newspaper 
Men  of  South. 

Clarence  Poe,  of  Ualeigh,  N.  C.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Progres.sive  Farmer;  Folger 
jfcKinsey,  "The  Benztown  Bard,”  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  Stuart  Oliver,  of  the 
Baltimore  News,  and  Miss  Call-y  Ryland, 
of  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  were 
among  the  speakers  at  the  Virginia 
Newspaper  Conference  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday,  February  8  and  9,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  flr.st  annual  meeting  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  was  held  at 
the  same  time.  Representatives  of 
thirty  Virginia  dailies  attended  the 
business  meeting  Friday  to  organize  a 
Virginia  l^aily  Association. 

Print  paper  problems  were  discuss¬ 
ed  by  experts  from  New  York.  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  H.  B.  Varner, 
of  the  Lexington,  N.  C.,  Dispatch,  who 
presented  a  brief  to  the  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  agaln.st  the  paper  manufacturers, 
was  expected  to  speak  at  this  sympo¬ 
sium. 

A  reception  for  the  guests  was  held 
Thursday  night  at  the  Colonnade  Club. 
On  Friday  a  luncheon  was  given  by  the 
University  at  the  University  Commons 
and  the  Charlottesville  Chamloer  of 
•Commerce  gave  a,  banquet  in  the  name 
of  the  city  that  night. 

The  Press  Institute  News  was  got¬ 
ten  out  by  the  students  of  the  School 
of  Journalism.  The  Mergenthaler  Com¬ 


pany  installed  one  of  its  latest 
model  electric  driven  and  heated  linotype 
machines  with  an  operator,  who  set 
the  student.s’  copy.  The  News  was 
be  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Char¬ 
lottesville  Daily  Progress. 

President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  delivered  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come. 

Round-table  discussions  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  both  daily  and  weekly  papers 
were  features  of  the  Friday  sessions. 

PROGRAMME 

THITSSD.VY.  FEBULAUV  8,  1917. 

10  to  12 — Tour  of  University. 

13  noon — Opening  session— The  Newspaper 

and  Progress ; 

1.  Inroratton,  Dr.  W.  M.  Forrest,  University. 

2.  .Vddrees  of  weleome.  President  Edwin  A. 

.Alderman.  University. 

3.  ‘'The  Newspaper  Conference,”  President  B. 

<1.  Moseley,  of  the  Virginia  Press  -Associa¬ 
tion.  Danville. 

4.  “Ihlltorials  for  Progressive  Virginia.”  WaJU'r 

B.  .Addison,  the  News,  I-ynchburg. 

5.  “Problems  of  Small  City  Dailies.”  W.  S. 

Copeland,  the  Press.  Newport  News. 

3:30  P.  M. — Newspaper  Prehlems  : 

1.  ”H<‘nching  the  Woman  Reader.”  Miss  Caily 

liyiand.  the  News-lsoider.  Richmond. 

2.  “The  Profession  of  .Tonrnallsm.”  Prof.  lastn 

Whipple,  Scliool  of  Journalism.  University. 

3.  '“Pile  W«s-kly  and  Coinmunlty  Service,”  U.  A. 

'.AiMlersoii,  tlie  Ni-ws.  Marion. 

4.  J.  II.  Owntluney,  the  Central  Virginian. 

5.  ‘"nie  Country  Editor’s  New  Opportunity.” 

Clarence  Poe,  the  Progressive  Farmer, 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 

6.  “Cost  Systems  for  Weeklies.”  Will  M.  Hnnd- 

ley,  the  J*mrnal,  .Alta  Vista. 

7:30  P.  M— Public  celebration,  Cabell  Hall; 

1.  Music,  University  Glee  Club  Quartet. 

2.  .Address,  national  speaker. 

Reception,  the  Gollonade  Club  for  Guests  and 
faculty. 

FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1917. 

9:30  .A.  M. — The  Newspaper  Business: 

1.  “Making  the  Weekly  Pay,”  John  T.  Daniel, 
tlH-  Northhampton  Times,  Cape  Charles. 


2.  “Tile  Print  Paper  Preblem,”  L.  N.  Palmer, 

secretary.  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association,  New  York ;  W.  W.  Weaver,  the 
Sun,  Durham,  N.  C.  :  Frank  P.  Glass,  the 
News.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

3.  “Sclentiflc  Advertising,”  Stuart  Olivier,  the 

News,  Baltimore. 

4.  “.Advertising  and  .Agencies,”  Waller  H.  Sa¬ 

vory,  the  Mergenthaler  Co.,  New  York. 

1  to  2  P.  M.— Luncheon.  University  Cmniiioiis. 
by  tile  University  of  Virginia. 

3  P.  M.  — Open  forum : 

1.  BusiiH'ss  meeting,  (a)  A’irginia  Press  .Associa¬ 

tion  :  (b)  “An  .Association  of  Dallies.”  J. 
L.  Horne,  the  Telegram.  Rocky  Mimnt,  N.  C. 

2.  Question  Box  and  talks. 

7  :30  P.  M. — Banquet  by  Charlottesville  Cbam- 
la-r  of  Commerce: 

“New  Virginia  and  the  Press.”  Dr.  John  .Stew¬ 
art  Bryan,  the  News-Tawder,  Richmond. 
“Homespun  A’erses,”  the  Benxtown  Bard  (Folger 
McKInsey),  the  Siinpa|>er,  Baltimore. 


IOWA  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Two  Days’  Convention  Was  Closed  Last 
Night  at  Des  Moines. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Iowa  Press  Association  was  held  this 
week  in  Des  Moines,  starting  Thurs¬ 
day  and  ending  last  night.  About  500 
editors  and  managers  of  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Iowa  were  present.  The 
programme  opened  Thursday  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Paul  S.  Junkin  presiding.  After 
the  usual  welcome  speeches  and  music, 
there  was  a  talk  on  “Foreign  Advertis¬ 
ing  from  the  Agency  Standpoint,"  by 
Paul  E.  Faust,  of  the  Mallary,  Mitchell 
and  Faust  Agency,  of  Chicago.  "The 
Newspaper  Short  Course”  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  address  delivered  by  Prof. 
F.  W.  Beckman,  of  the  department  of 
journalism  of  the  Iowa  State  College. 
"Mutual  Insurance  for  Printers”  and 
“Commis-slons  to  Advertisers  and  Agen¬ 
cies”  were  the  subjects  assigned  to  K. 
Neutson,  of  Mason  City,  and  Senator 
E.  M.  Smith. 

At  the  annual  banquet  on  Thursday 


evening  the  speakers  were  George  Ade, 
H.  C.  Hotaling,  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association;  Verne  Mar.shall,  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

Friday  morning  subjects  for  discus¬ 
sion  were  “System  In  the  Front  Office” 
and  "Cooperation  with  the  Merchant.” 
The  speakers  were  H.  M.  Harwooil,  of 
the  Rockwell  CSty  Advocate,  and  H.  G. 
I-arimer.  of  Chariton.  Several  round¬ 
table  discussions  of  clubs  and  county 
organizations  were  held.  Friday  after¬ 
noon  the  delegates  heard  addresses  on 
"Free  Stuff,”  by  C.  M.  Marvin,  of  the 
Shenandoah  Sentinel ;  "Remini.scences 
of  a  Printer-Editor,”  by  A.  W.  Peter¬ 
son,  of  the  Waterloo  Courier;  "The  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,”  by  Vice- 
President  H.  C.  Hotaling,  of  Mapleton, 
Minn.,  and  "The  Print  Paper  Situation,” 
by  E.  J.  Feuling,  of  the  New  Hampton 
Tribune,  and  W.  G.  Ray,  of  the  Grin- 
neli  Herald. 

The  ladles  who  accompanied  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  on  Thursday  afternoon  en¬ 
tertained  at  a  matinde  performance  at 
a  local  theatre,  as  guests  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  On  Friday  afternoon 
they  were  received  by  Gov.  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Harding  at  the  State  Capitol. 

I.iast  evening  the  convention  wa--. 
brought  to  a  close  with  a  reception  and 
musicale  at  Drake  University. 

Newspaper  Men  to  Train 

The  Newspaper  Men's  Military  Train¬ 
ing  Corps  will  be  revived  next  week. 
Capt.  Mathews,  of  Fort  Totten,  will  be 
In  charge  and  the  men  will  be  trained 
on  the  roof  of  a  downtown  building. 

The  man  who  tells  you  why  he  was 
discharged  doesn’t  make  nearly  as  good 
an  impression  as  the  one  who  s{>caks 
well  of  a  former  employer. 


THE  ROCHESTER  HERALD 

Carried  18,970  lines  More  Automobile  Advertising 

THAN  ALL  OTHER  ROCHESTER  PAPERS  COMBINED 

DVRING  THE  1917  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 
THE  ROCHESTER  HERALD .  67,606  Lines 


Post  Express .  27,524  Lines 

Democrat  &  Chronicle .  16,688  Lines 

Union  and  Advertiser .  3,430  Lines 

The  Times . * .  .  .  .  994  Lines 


{Each  paper  is  credited  with  seven  publication  days) 

THE  HERALD  was  the  only  paper  to  show  a  gain  over  last  year 
— all  other  papers  showed  a  material  loss 
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MORE  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  TELL  HOW 
THEY  HAVE  EFFECTED  NOTABLE  ECONOMIES 

C«»ns«Tvati<>n  Melliods  Have  Varied  According  to  Circumstances  but 
Close  Vi  atch  on  Press  aiul  Mail  Rooms,  Saving  of  Waste  Paper  and 
Elimination  of  Complimentaries  Are  Some  of  the  Schemes  to 
Ke<luce  Consumption  of  News  Print  to  a  Minimum. 

Continuino  the  scries  of  letters  from  newspaper  circulation  managers,  in 
which  they  tell  hotv  they  have  effected  economies  in  paper,  another  batch  of 
interesting  and  helpful  communications  folloivs.  That  the  fight  on  waste  is 
widespread  these  letters  show.  The  aggregate  savings  must  run  into  huge 
figures,  both  as  to  conservation  in  tons  and  in  money.  Also  the  pay -in -advance 
system  is  being  enlarged  and  a  new  and  firmer  basis  for  circulation  business 
is  being  established  all  around.  In  these  respects,  the  evil  of  high-price  neivs 


print  is  bringing  partially  commensurate 

WATQHES  CKESS  AND  MAIL  ROOMS. 

.4.  C.  Jrtikinf,  Cir.  ilanagcr  Birmlnglum  (Ala.) 
hedger: 

“t'irst,  we  have  made  a  saving  of 
about  10  per  cent,  by  cutting  off  coiu- 
plimenlary  and  exchange  copies  and  re¬ 
ducing  our  returns  to  a  minimum.  We 
da  liave  a  few  hundred  returns  from 
the  newsboys  each  day.  These  arc  used 
as  advertisers’  copies  and  mailed  out 
the  morning  following  publication.  All 
free  copies  going  to  public  offices, 
schools,  libraries,  etc.,  have  been  elim¬ 
inated.  We  have  kept  close  watch  on 
our  mailing  and  press  room,  baling  and 
di.sposing  at  1  cent  per  pound  all  sweep¬ 
ings  and  refuse  paper.s,  not  that  we 
wish  to  reduce  legitimate  consumption, 
but  wc  are  endeavoring  to  account  for 
all  white  paper  and  get  pay  for  all  pa¬ 
pers  printed.” 

CUT  OUT  FREE  LIST. 

8.  J.  Armstrong,  Cir.  Mgr.  Bag  City  (JficA.) 
Daily  Times: 

“It  has  been  customary  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  to* exchange  with  the  weekly  pa- 
IH'rs  in  northeastern  Michigan,  but  in 
the  last  few  weeks  ^e  have  cut  off  prac¬ 
tically  all  exchanges  and  al.so  di.scon- 
linued  sending  free  paper  to  all  rural 
carriers  and  iiostmasters  outside  of  our 
home  county.  Our  miscellaneous  list 
of  paid  subscriptions  is  whittled  each 
month.  We  arc  now  arranging  to  put 
into  effect  within  the  next  week  or  so, 
the  sending  of  papers  to  advertisers  on 
the  day  that  they  have  their  ad  in, 
thereby  eliminating  them  from  our  regu¬ 
lar  mail  list  so  that  they  do  not  receive 
riapers  that  are  of  no  benefit  to  them. 
Kach  day  our  press  room  receives  ft 
notification  of  the  number  of  papers 
needed  by  the  circulation  department  of 
each  of  the  three  editions  we  run.  This 
is  figured  very  close  so  that  we  general¬ 
ly  run  very  few  papers  more  than  ac¬ 
tually  needed.” 

THE  MOST  RIGID  ECONOMY. 

U.  S'.  S'elson.  Cir.  SIgr.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 

Sews: 

“The  Xews  early  last  summer  took 
steps  to  enforce  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  printing  and  distribution.  The  re¬ 
turn  privilege  was  withdrawn.  A  check 
was  put  on  the  wa.ste  in  press  and  mail¬ 
ing  room.  All  complimentaries  and  pa¬ 
pers  furnished  correspondents  were  cut 
off,  exchanges  discontinued  except  such 
as  were  absolutely  required,  and  the 
amount  of  free  papers  furnished  ad- 
verti.sers  reduced  oO  per  cent.  Four  out 
of  six  road  men  were  laid  off,  and  a 
I'lrcularizlng  campaign  started  to  offset 
the  loss  in  this  direction.  So  far  there 
has  been  a  decided  gain  in  collections 
and  new  subscriptions,  while  the  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  lower.  We  have  raised 
cur  rates  on  mail  subscriptions  from 
$2  per  year  to  $3  per  year,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  city  rates  will  follow.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  results,  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  regret  is  that  we  did  not  do  it  be¬ 
fore.” 

DID  THE  COM  MON -SENSE  THING. 

L.  E.  Bookout,  Cir.  Mgr.  of  the  Banesville 
(H'U. )  Gazette: 

“\V«  have  simply  done  the  uommen- 


good. 

sense  thing  in  conserving  our  paper 
supply.  We  have  cut  out  everything 
that  we  could  possibly  get  along  with¬ 
out.  That  includes  a  groat  number  of 
exchanges  and  complimentary  copies. 
We  have  also  reduced  our  advertising 
list  by  about  one-third.  Wc  do  this  by 
putting  our  advertisers  in  a  separate 
list,  and  sending  them  a  paper  only  on 
the  days  required.  We  have  also  lim¬ 
ited  the  size  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
ten  and  twelve  pages.  It  is  my  personal 
opinion  that  some  of  the  features  that 
are  now  being  used  in  various  papers, 
including  our  own,  could  be  dispensed 
w'ith  without  loss.  This  seems  to  me 
is  about  as  far  as  one  can  go  without 
injuring  the  value  of  the  paper  as  a 
newspaper.” 

ECWNOMY  ON  ALL  SIDES. 

Gerald  B.  Ilerridcs,  Cir.  Mgr,  Harrisburg  (III.) 

Daily  Register: 

“We  have  already  cut  off  a  good  many 
complimentary  copies,  and  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  our  press  run  to  a  very  narrow 
margin.  The  press-room  waste  has  been 
cut  considerably,  which  was  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  unneces.sary.  We  are  using 
old  twine  for  use  in  mailing  where  it 
is  at  all  suitable,  thereby  saving  a  good 
deal  there.  Twine  and  paper  that  we 
can't  use  for  mailing  is  all  baled,  turn¬ 
ing  it  back  into  cash.  Publishers  can’t 
carry  subscribers  with  the  paper  cost 
so  high  at  present,  and  we  expect  to 
very  soon  eliminate  this  system.” 

ECONOMY  A  MATTH3I  OF  BUSINESS. 

R.  D.  Leasure,  Cir.  Mgr.  of  the  Hamilton  (Can.) 
Spectator: 

“The  Spectator  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  very  few  newspapers  that  have  given 
deserved  attention  to  waste  of  news 
print  as  a  matter  of  business  without 
waiting  till  forced  to  do  so  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  paper  famine.  For  the  past  two 
years  we  have  not  allowed  any  return 
privilege  to  city  o.r  county  agents  or 
dealers,  and  for  about  the  same  time  we 
have  been  discontinuing  all  mail  sub- 
.scriptions  at  expiration,  and  have  made 
monthly  revision  and  tabulation  of  ex¬ 
change,  complimentary,  service,  and 
correspondents’  copies.” 

MAKING  PROGRESS. 

Robert  J,  Bulger,  Cir.  Mgr.  Buffalo  Courier- 
Enquirer : 

“Replying  to  your  letter,  will  say 
that  we  have  c”*  down  our*  consump¬ 
tion  by  eliminating  all  waste  as  far  as 
possible.  We  have  cut  off  all  compli¬ 
mentary  copies  and  exchanges,  and  pay 
cash  for  whatever  papers  we  need.  We 
have  also  cut  down  our  returns  to  a 
point  where  it  cannot  harm  our  sales. 
We  have  tried  in  every  way  to  watch 
the  returns  closely.  We  have  done 
creditably  so  far,  and  are  doing  bet¬ 
ter  every  week,  and  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  considerably  less  waste.” 

FEWER  PAGES — MORE  ADVERTISING. 

Chris.  J.  Huston,  Cir.  Mgr,,  Ottumwa  (fa.) 

Courier: 

“We  have  attempted  to  meet  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  white  paper  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  all  with  a  view  of  cutting 

down  on  tb«  consumption  of  whlto  pa- 


VALUES  READERS  PLACE 
UPON  PAPER’S  FEATURES 


Interesting  Revelations  Through  Circu¬ 
lation  Survey  Made  by  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News  —  Editorials  Read  by 
Seventy  Per  Cent,  of  Patrons  — 
t  Thorough  Canvass  by  Solicitors. 

By  Herbert  Hunt. 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  completed  an  interesting  survey 
of  its  circulation  to  ascertain  the  values 
which  its  readers  placed  upon  its  va¬ 
rious  features.  The  survey  was  under¬ 
taken  after  an  argument  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  editorial  and  bu.slncss  of¬ 
fice  staff  as  to  whether  a  certain  feature 
which  long  had  lieen  in  use  was  In 
reality  in  demand  among  anything  like 
a  considerable  proportion  of  its  readers, 
or  whether  the  demand  came  from  a 
comparative  few  to  whom  it  particu¬ 
larly  appealed  for,  perhaps,  semi-su¬ 
perstitious  reasons.  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  eliminate  this  fea¬ 
ture;  after  each  attempt  a  good  many 
complaints  were  made,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  was  widely  read  was  aeeept- 
cd  for  many  months.  We  shall  call  this 
feature  “A”,  for  future  refereifce. 

Six  solicitors  of  above  average  ability 
and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
News  and  its  features,  were  chosen  to 
cover  various  parts  of  the  city.  To 
each  was  given  a  definite  district.  Each 
had  blanks  to  be  filled  out  as  he  ques¬ 
tioned  the  subscriber.  These  men  were 
instructed  to  interrogate  carefully,  hike 
their  time,  and  get  the  best  pos.sible  re¬ 
sults.  The  districts  were  widely  separa¬ 
ted  and  covered  every  section  of  the 
city  and  all  classes  of  readers.  Includ¬ 
ed  were  school  teachers,  bankers,  me¬ 
chanics,  ministers,  housewives,  physi¬ 
cians,  clerks,  working  women,  laborers, 
retired  persons,  sailors,  street  car  em¬ 
ployees — in  fact,  representatives  of  al¬ 
most  every  imaginable  line  of  effort. 

RESULTS  OF  CAREFI  L  CANVASS. 

In  computing  the  totals  it  was  found 
that  only  .0057  per  cent,  of  the  readera 
regarded  feature  ’’.V’  as  a  first  choice 
feature;  26  per  cent,  did  not  read  fea¬ 
ture  “A”  at  all;  34  per  cent,  read  It 
with  some  regularity. 

The  figures  indicated  that  80  per  cent. 


per.  Returns  were  entirely  cut  off,  files, 
advertisers,  exchanges,  and  all  copies 
not  included  in  paid  circulation  cut  to 
the  minimum.  The  make-up  was  ar¬ 
ranged  SO  as  to  iLse  less  paper. 
This  was  done  by  brevity  in  news 
heads,  news  stories,  etc.,  crowding  ev¬ 
erything  to  save  an  inch  of  white  space. 
That  our  efforts  have  brought  results 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  for  the  fir.st 
eighteen  days  of  November  the  Courier 
hasjun  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  (155) 
inches  more  of  local  advertising  and 
twenty-eight  less  page.*?  than  it  did 
during  the  same  period  of  last  year.” 

NO  RETURNS  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 
f’hrnire  Eff^ter.  Cir.  Mor.  Penrin  (lU,)  Star: 

“The  Peoria  Star  Company  has  prac- 
tically  di.scontinued  its  exchange  list 
and  has  subscribed  for  such  papers  in 
our  immediate  vicinity,  as  the  editorial 
department  feel  they  need  upon  the  ex¬ 
change  table.  The  preliminary  lists, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country  have 
been  carefully  checked  over  and  numer¬ 
ous  free  copies  eliminated.  Extr.a  pa¬ 
pers  given  for  railroad  and  post  office 
.services  have  been  materially  reduced 
as  well  as  have  our  advertisers’  copies. 
The  Star  has  not  for  years  allowed  re¬ 
turn  privilege.  Con.sequently  we  Vere 
unable;  to  tnakd  any  saving  on  that 
point." 


read  society  news;  w'hile  8  per  ceji 
never  read  it. 

In  the  vote  on  first  choice  I'oaturn 
43.6  per  cent,  declared  for  general  nein 
telegraph  and  city ;  10.8  per  cent,  partic. 
ularly  mentioned  the  value  of  Aajo. 
dated  Press  dispatches.  Eight  ptf 
cent,  regarded  the  editorials  as  the  best 
feature,  and  70.3  per  cent,  said  thej 
were  reading  the  editorials  regularly 
while  9.7  per  cent,  said  they  never 
read  them. 

As  first  choice  features  “funny”  p^. 
tures  won  a  vote  of  .022  per  cent. ;  short 
stories,  .011  per  cent.,  and  continued 
stories  the  .same.  Of  the  total,  65  per 
cent,  said  they  did  not  read  continued 
stories  and  13.7  said  they  never  read 
“daily  stories.”  In  the  affirmative  re. 
turns,  it  was  shown  that  the  “dally 
story”  is  a  little  more  popular  than  the 
serial,  each  winning  close  to  a  40  per 
cent.  vote. 

Feature  “A”  was  lowest  in  the  vote, 
though,  as  said  before,  it  is  read  by  3( 
per  cent.  The  next  lowest  was  “Twenty, 
five  years  ago” — an  epitome  of  Tacoma 
events  of  a  quarter  century  ago — with 
a  reading  strength  of  37  per  cent. 

An  amusing  side  of  this  canvass  waj 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  News 
was  accused  both  by  subscribers  and 
non-subscribers  of  saying  and  doing 
things  with  which  it  never  had  the 
slightest  connection.  It  was  asked  to 
omit  certain  features — which  it  never 
h.ad  printed;  it  was  asked  to  change 
editorial  policies  it  never  had  followed; 
it  W'as  lambasted  for  acts  committed  by 
other  papers.  Now  a  curious  thing  is 
that  some  of  these  criticisms  came  from 
persons  who  for  years  have  never  taken 
any  other  paper,  and  their  criticisms 
therefore  must  have  been  based  wholly 
upon  neighborhood  gossip  or  imagina¬ 
tion. 

FEW  READERS  ANALYZE  PAPERS. 


Another  and  more  pleasurable  phase  ^ 
of  the  inquiry  was  found  in  the  num-  i 
her  of  readers  who  replied,  when  asked  f 
what  their  first-choice  features  were, 
“Why,  we  like  every  line  of  the  paper.  ; 
It’s  all  good.”  I 

The  returns  indicate  that  only  a  few  i 
readers,  something  like  2  per  cent, 
ever  make  anything  like  an  analysis  ot  [ 
the  paper  they  take.  The  News  found 
that  1.7  per  cent,  mentioned  general 
make-up  and  arrangement  as  the  reason  ^ 
why  they  liked  the  paper.  Most  of  those  , 
interrogated  appeared  never  to  have  !- 
consulted  with  themselves  concerning  | 
the  questions  that  were  asked,  but  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  attempt-  ; 
ing  to  analyze,  when  the  matter  was  c 
placed  before  them.  ’  Ij 

As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  the  News 
expects  to  try  out  a  number  of  experi- 
ments,  with  the  aim  of  eliminating  mat- 
ter,  and  making  a  more  direct  appeal, 
The  most  surprising  phase  of  the  in-  ); 
quiry  was  the  number  of  persons  who 
read  the  editorials.  Seven  out  of  ten  L 
readers  declared  they  read  them  regu-  | 
larly.  Is  this  not  an  unusually  high 
proportion?  Does  it  not  prove  to  be 
without  basis  the  contention  of  some 
new.spaper  men  that  the  editorial  page  f  \ 
should  be  abolished?  Or  is  Tacoma  an  f  i 
vxcHiptional  city  intellectually? 


Stall  Competes  for  Bonuses 
Members  of  the  Chicago  Examiner 
staff  are  engaged  in  a  keen  competi¬ 
tion  for  bonuses  as  a  result  of  the  re¬ 
cent  announcement  that  prizes  of  $15, 
$10,  and  $5  would  be  awarded  for  the 
best  exclusive  .stories  each  week. 


The  merchant  who  doesn’t  give  Ws  |i 
employees  it  square  deal  Is  not  likely  W  ■ 

do  much  batter  by  his  custoinsrst  I 
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THE  ST.  PAUL  DAILY  NEWS  GIRLS’  MARCHING  CLUB 


The  Daily  News  Girls'  Marching  Club  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  St.  Paul  1917  Outdoor  Sports  Carnival.  The  Club  was  fir.st 
organized  for  the  1916  carnival,  but  this  year  saw  a  greatly  increased  membership. 

Miss  Louise  Harper  is  captain  of  the  Girls’  Clul),  which  was  put  through  regular  military  drills  for  the  big  carnival  parades.  The  costumes  are  white 
eoats  trimmed  with  red,  and  small  white  hats  with  white  fur  bands.  The  girls  made  a  striking  picture  in  all  the  carnival  events. 


Chirago  Tribune  Sets  New  Rerorda 

The  Chicago  Tribune  announced  on 
Tue.sday  that  last  Sunday’s  circulation 
was  681,562  copies,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  any  single  edition  of  the  Tril)unc 
ever  sold  and  the  greate.st  number  of 
any  single  edition  of  any  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  ever  published.  The  edition  was 
27,000  copies  greater  than  any  previous 
edition  of  the  paper.  It  required  425 
tons  of  paper,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  To  supply  this  paper, 
about  84  acres  of  growing  timber  were 
cleared  and  the  wood  brought  to  the 


Tribune  mills  at  Thorold,  Ont.,  where 
510  men,  the  staff  of  the  plant,  worked 
four  days  to  make  the  output.  Other 
statistics  given  by  the  Tribune  are  that 
the  amount  of  paper  used  if  spread  out 
end  to  end,  sheet  touching  sheet,  would 
make  a  paper  path  18  inches  wide  and 
10,84.3  miles  long. 


Ottawa  Papers  Raise  Price 

The  evening  papers  of  Ottawa,  Ont., 
have  decided  to  raise  their  price  to  two 
cent.s,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  paper 
and  other  supplies  and  wages. 


Land  for  Subscribers  Only 
The  Philadelphia  Press  ha.s  acquired 
the  four-mile  tract  surrounding  a  chain 
of  lakes  at  Brown's  Mills,  in  New  Jer- 
.sey,  and  will  open  it  up  for  the  benefit 
of  subscril)ers  to  that  paper.  The  prop¬ 
erty  is  on  a  paved  State  road,  within 
thirty-two  minutes’  run  by  auto  from 
Philadephia,  and  is  intended  as  a  sum- 
.ner  resort  and  a  week-end  retreat  for 
the  winter.  A  clubhou.se  is  being  erect¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  coloni.sts,  and 
the  property  around  the  lakes  is  being 
laid  out  as  a  park  for  the  use  of  resi¬ 
dents.  The  property  can  only  be  ac¬ 


quired  through  subscriptions  to  the 
Pres.s. 


Tarentuni  Papers  Raise  Price 
The  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Valley  Daily  News  of 
Tarentum  have  raised  their  prices  from 
one  to  two  cents,  the  wekly  rate  '  be 
10  cents  instead  of  5  cents  monthly,  as 
formerly,  and  the  annual  sub.scription 
$5,  instead  of  $3. 


Success  travels  fast.  It  is  overtaken 
only  by  the  man  who  is  active  in  its 
pursuit. 


Model  A 
Single 
Magazine 
$2100 


Model  C 

Three 

Magazine 

$3000 


Model  B 

Two 

Magazine 

$2600 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Old  Ck>lony  Building 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
World  Building 


INTERTYPE 


=CORPORATION= 

Terminal  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
86  Third  Street 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
539  Carondelet  Street 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 

KiKoRii's  Toasted  t'orn  Flakes  Oom- 
I>any,  Hattie  Creek,  Mich.,  announces 
that  its  1917  schedule  has  been  made 
up  and  will  be  placed  through  the 
(leorge  H.  Dyer  Agency,  42  Broadway, 
New  York. 


The  Dauchy  Company,  11  Murray 
Street.  Xew  York,  is  placing  yearly  con¬ 
tracts  for  K.  S.  Wells,  “Hough-on-Rats,” 
.lersey  City. 


.1.  Walter  Thompson,  44  Fast  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Street,  New  York,  is  placing 
orders  for  Park  and  Pollard,  “Ijay-or- 
Hust”,  Boston,  Mass.,  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies. 

Street  &  Finney,  Inc.,  171  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  aro  handling 
the  account  of  the  Nichols.m  Typewriter 
K.'cchange,  of  Baltimore  Md..  distribu¬ 
ters  of  the  Kdi.son  Dictating  Machine 
in  Baltimore. 


The  Chaml)ers  Agency,  New  Orleans, 
is  ]>la<'ing  advertising  with  Ix)ui.':ana. 
.Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Texas  dailies  and  monthlies  for  C''e.s- 
c(  ni  City  Sto<’k  Yards  A  Sl  iugliter 
lloiisf'  ('o.,  of  New  Orlean.”',. 


Coco-Cola  is  making  up  its  Hat  and 
nding  out  contracts  through  the 
D'.Vrcy  .\gency,  of  St.  Ix)uis. 


The  IMchardson  Silk  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
is  making  contracts  through  the  Erwin 
&  Wasey  .\gency,  of  that  city. 

The  Dollenmayer  .\dverti.sing  Agency, 
l.incoln  Building,  Minneapoli.s,  Minn.,  is 
making  lO.OOO-line  one-year  contracts 
with  some  Middle  West  newspapers  for 
the  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  "Pills- 
hury’s  Flour,”  301  Metropolitan  Life 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  Blackman- Ro.ss  Co.,  95  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  is  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  for  the  Walter  Lowney  Co.,  "Low- 
ney's  Cocoa,”  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Cowen  Company,  50  T’nion 
Sfiuare,  New  York,  is  placing  copy  for 
the  Lorillard  Toltacco  Co.,  “Helmar,” 
“Egyptienne  Straight.s,”  cigarettes,  Jer¬ 
sey  t'ity,  N.  J. 

The  Johnson  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion.  20  East  .Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi¬ 
cago.  is  handling  the  advertising  of  H. 
&  H.  Cleaner  Co.,  Des  Moines.  la. 


The  |{us.sel  M.  Seeds  Co.,  330  l^ni- 
ver'-'ity  Siiuare.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is 
making  5,000-line  one-year  contracts 
with  some  Middle  West  newspapers  for 
the  Premier  Motor  f'o.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Krank  Presbrey  Co.,  456  Fourth 
.\veni:e  New  York,  is  .sending  out  or¬ 
der;;  for  the  R.  &  G.  Corset  Co..  880 
Broadway,  New  York. 

The  W:  le;s  .\dvertising  ('o..  110  We.st 
40  h  Street.  New  York,  is  sending  out 
cipy  for  the  Michelin  Tire  Co.,  Mill- 
town.  N.  J. 

The  J.  H.  (Yo.ss  Co.,  214  South  12th 
S  rcet,  Philadeljchia.  Pa.,  is  placing  or- 
(Vrs  with  newspapc’rs  gcmerally  for  the 
t  enuioe  Haarlc-m  Oil  .Mantifacturing 
c'o..  116  Beckman  Street,  New'  York 
city. 


The  Northern  Hardwood  and  Hemlock 
Manufacturer;’  .Vs.sociation,  which 
launchc'd  an  advertising  campaign  two 
years  ago,  dc'cided  at  its  annual  conven¬ 


tion,  held  in  Milwaukee  recently,  to 
spend  $20,000  a  year  for  tive  years  in 
adverti.sing.  Ttie  cilice  of  the  .\s.socin- 
tiem  i.s  in  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


The  Power,  Alexander  &  Jenkins  Co., 
advertising  agents.  Journal  Building,. 
Detroit,  have  made  extensive  contracts 
for  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co., 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 


The  Power.  Alexander  &  Jenkins  Co., 
Detroit,  is  placing  the  advertising  of 
the  General  Engineering  Co.,  Dedroit, 
“Doble  Steam  Car.” 

The  J.  W.  Barber  .\elvortising  Agency, 
338  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
is  plae-ing  orders  for  A.  J.  Tower  Co., 
"Tower  Branel  Slicker.s,”  18  Simmems 
Street,  Bo.ston,  Mas.s. 


The  Dooley-Bi'ennan  Co.,  Harris  Trust 
Building,  ('hie-ago,  is  handling  the  ac¬ 
count  of  me'at  and  provision  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  Chi- 
e'ago.  Ill. 

The  S.  M.  Randall  Co.,  advertising 
agency,  Forel  Building.  Detroit,  has  se- 
cureKl  the  account  of  the  Star  Rtibber 
('o.,  Akron.  O.,  and  is  now  sending  or¬ 
ders  to  motor  papers  and  preparing  a 
newspaper  campaign.  This  agency  also 
handles  the  accounts  of  the  Bay  City 
Tire  Supply  Co.,  Bay  (Mty,  Mich.,  and 
the  Detroit  Auto  Products  Co.,  Detroit, 
manufacdurers  of  automobile  l>odie.s. 


The  E.  Greenleaf  Company  is  plac¬ 
ing  I>a  Touraine  coffee  publicity  for  the 
W.  S.  Quimby  Co.  in  New  England 
newsp.aper.s.  This  copy  is  1,000  inches 
in  sire. 


The  New  England  Universal  Ex¬ 
change  is  u.sing  a  li.st  of  New  England 
new'spapers  in  a  14.000-line  campaign. 
•John  Morrill,  the  J.  Walter  Thomp.son 
Co.,  and  the  Spaflford  .Advertising 
Agency  are  placing  the  business. 


The  Boston  News  Bureau  is  plac¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  copy  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Rubber  Company  in  New’ 
England  papers. 

The  Hotel  Thorndike  is  placing  some 
copy  through  the  E.  D.  Kollock  .Agency. 
This  firm  is  ahso  looking  after  the  I.am- 
Fon  and  Hubbard  hat  advertising. 


The  P.  F.  O’Keefe  .Agency  is  handling 
the  new  advertising  for  the  Colt  Fire¬ 
arms  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Frank  Kiernan  &  Co.,  189  Broadway, 
New  A’ork  city,  are  placing  orders  with 
newspaper.';  in  New'  York  city  and  vi¬ 
cinity  for  the  Ford  .Motor  Car  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 


W.  H.  H.  Hull  &  Co..  Tribune  Build¬ 
ing,  New  A’ork  city,  aro  handling  the 
adverti.sing  of  Best  &  Co.,  “Children’s 
Clothing.”  Fifth  .Avenue  and  35th 
Street,  New  York  city. 


The  Erwin  &  Wasc'y  Co.,  58  East 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
sending  out  orders  to  newspapers  in 
.selected  sections  for  the  American  To- 
iKicco  Co.,  ’’Omar  Cigarette.s,”  111  Fifth 
.Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New'  York  city. 


The  Van  Cleve  Co.,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  expect  to  figure  on  an¬ 
other  newspaper  campaign  for  the 
Maxwell  .Motor  Car  Comiiany,  ’’Maxwell 
.Automobile.^,”  IX'troit,  Mich. 


The  Burnet-Kuhn  Adverti.sing  Co., 
39  South  I.«a  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111., 


is  making  3.000-line  one-ycar  contracts 
with  a  few  newsp;ipers,  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions,  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago, 
111,,  and  making  5.000-line  contracts 
with  some  Middle  West  newspapers  for 
the  Mutual  Film  Corporation,  71  We.st 
23d  Street,  New  York  city. 


Chas.  D.  Ivt'vin,  Inc.,  1269  Broadwa.v, 
New  A’ork  city,  is  placing  orders  with 
a  few  new.s|)ai)ers,  in  .selected  .sections, 
for  the  .Mutual  IJfe  Insurance  Co.,  32 
Nassau  Street,  New  A'ork  city. 


Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison  Avenue, 
New  A’ork  city,  are  stmding  out  orders 
to  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
the  Edi.son  Company,  Edison  Dictating 
.Machine.s,  tlrange,  N.  .1. 


Frank  Seaman,  461  Eighth  .Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  pi, ’icing  orders  with 
newsiiapers  generally  for  the  Liggett  & 
.M.ver;;  ’I'obacco  Co.,  ’’Chc.sterlield  Cig¬ 
arettes.”  Jer.sey  City,  N.  J. 


Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood,  111  De¬ 
vonshire  Street,  Boston,  .Mass.,  are 
making  3,()00-I;ne  one-year  contracts 
with  a  selected  li.st  of  ncwsiiaper.s,  for 
the  Royal  Worcester  Corsi't  Co.,  ”Bon 
Ton  Cor.sets,”  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Carl  M.  Greem  Co.,  Free  Press 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  handling  the 
adverti.sing  of  Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co  . 
’’Milk  Weed  Toilet  Cream,”  Detroit, 
Mich. 


The  Federal  Adverti.sing  .Agency,  6 
Ea.st  39th  Street,  New  A’ork  city,  is 
making  lO.OOO-line  one-year  contracts 
with  a  selected  list  of  newspapers  for 
the  Weingarten  Brothers,  “Reduso  Cor¬ 
sets,”  Sixth  Avenue  and  34th  Street, 
New  York  city. 


Henry  King  Hannah,  277  Broadw.ay, 
New  A’ork  city,  is  again  placing  orders 
with  newspapers*-i«  selected  sections 
for  the  Travelers’  Insurance  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford;  Conn.,  and  96  William  Street,  New 
A’ork  city. 


The  Triangle  Adverti.sing  .Agency  Is 
sending  out  orders  to  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Gibson  Mon- 
Auto  Co.,  156  Broadway,  New  York  city. 


’fhe  Turner  Advertising  Co.,  608 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is 
m.'iking  2,500-line  one-year  contracts 
with  .some  We.stern  newspapers  for  the 
Atlas  Auto  Supply  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A'an  Patten,  Inc.,  50  Ea.st  42d  Street, 
New  A’ork  city,  is  figuring  on  another 
newspaper  camjiaign  for  the  Chalmers 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Jeffer.son  Avenue  and 
New  Belt  lane,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AVilliams  &  Carroll,  1  Madison  .Ave¬ 
nue,  New  A’ork  city,  are  making  3,000- 
to  5,000-line  contracts  with  some  South¬ 
ern  newspapers  for  the  Chieftain  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  "Polishes.” 


The  Cravenette  Co.,  New  A’ork  city, 
is  preparing  a  campaign  through  Philip 
Kobbe  Co.,  212  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York 
city. 


The  John  Leddy  Agency  will  handle 
the  "Perfection”  extension  shoe  cam¬ 
paign. 


James  .A.  Tedford,  of  New  A’ork  city, 
is  increasing  space  used  by  Charles  S. 
Clark,  for  “Bon  Opto,”  eye  lotion. 


Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  111  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  city,  and  Chicago, 
111.,  are  making  50,000-line  contracts 


with  newspapers  for  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  "Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes" 
111  Fifth  Avenue,  New  A'ork  city,  and 
arc  placing  the  advertising  of  the  “Five 
Bros.  Plug  Toliacco”  brand.  111  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  A’ork  city,  for  this  com- 

pany.  - 

'Fhe  Ferry-Hanley  Adverti.sing  Co., 
Commerce  Building,  Kansas  ('ity.  Mo., 
handles  the  accounts  of  the  C.  S.  Morey 
.Mercantile  Co.,  Denver,  Col.;  the  Odel- 
.sa  Manufacturing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. :  H.  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co.,  Kan- 
-sas  City;  J.  W.  Jenkins  Sons  Mu.sic  Co. 
Kansas  ('ity;  Long-Bell  Farm  l.,anij 
(’orporation,  and  the  Southern  Pine 
.Association. 


F.ili'orial  “PulT’  Condenined 
“The  editorial  ‘puff,’  whether  it  ap- 
jiears  in  a  magazine,  a  trade  (laper,  or 
a  ncw.spaper  is  a  harmful  practice,  and 
.something  to  Ije  avoided  by  adverti.sers,” 
U.  Mai’.shail,  Detroit,  trea.surer  of  the 
Concrete-('emcnt  Age  Publi.shing  (Com¬ 
pany,  told  the  Milwaukee  .Adverti.sers’ 
Club  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Blatz  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  on  February  6.  "The  ‘puff 
is  recognized  and  di.scounted  before  it 
is  read,  and  it  belittles  the  advertiser, 
as  well  as  the  newspaper  that  pulilishes 
it.”  There  are  1,100  trade  papers  in  the 
United  States,  but  only  sixty  of  them 
can  be  called  “flr.st -class,”  Mr.  Marshall 
declared. 


New  Orleans  States 

Mpmbfr  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Sworn  Not  Paid  Clrcalntlon  for  ft 
Months  Gndlnnr  Oct.  1»  1016 

36,660  Daily 

We  (Tuarantee  the  larireat  white  borne 
delivered  evonlnit  circulation  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  majority  of  the  trade 
proapecta  In  the  local  territory  the  Btatee 
\m  the  logical  ami  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  aent  on  requeet. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECI.lh 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  Uepreaentatlvea 

New  York  Chlraico  St.  fiOnl* 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK.  ALBERT  &  CO„ 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND.  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC,, 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY.  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 

Publishers’  Representatives 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-llM  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N,  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN.  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

L.  G.  Muller,  formerly  with  the  E.  H. 
Clarke  Advertising  Agency  of  Chicago, 
has  joined  E.  L.  Virden  in  the  S.  W. 
Strauss  organization,  Chiciigo. 

John  Tenney,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  Shepherds’  Jour¬ 
nal. 

W.  R.  Emery,  former  president  of  the 
Advertising  A.ssociation  of  Chicago,  is 
recovering  from  an  illness  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  impair  his  hearing. 

J.  P.  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  Schiele 
Advertising  Company  of  St.  Ix)uis,  has 
joined  the  15.  E.  Kirkland  Advertising 
Agency  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Wilson  was  for 
three  years  editor  of  the  International 
edition  of  System. 

Thomas  Stanley  Curtis,  editor  of 
Everyday  Engineering,  and  Philip  Wag¬ 
ner,  publisher  of  the  Hip.saw  and  an 
officer  of  the  St.  Louis  Ad  Club,  were 
recent  gue.sts  of  the  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago. 

Hari-y  K.  Gay  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  William  H.  LSritigan  Real 
Estate  Company  of  Chicago. 

John  C.  McClure,  well-known  Chicago 
advertising  man,  was  in  Washington,  IX 
C.,  Tuesday  to  i)rotest  before  a  Senate 
committee  against  the  abolition  of  the 
pneumatic  tuljc  .system  for  handling 
mail. 

Gov'.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  has 
appointed  Glenn  Muftly,  of  the  Chicago 
Ad  Club,  as  delegate  to  the  I’an- Ameri¬ 
can  Aeronautic  Expo-sition  now  being 
held  in  New  York. 

Wyn  B.  Morri.s,  a.s.si.stant  general  pas¬ 
senger  agent  of  the  Pitt.sburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  Railroad,  will  retire  from  the  rail¬ 
road  business  on  March  1  to  become 
treasurer  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Barker-Duff  &  Co.  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Morris  is  an  old-time  newspaper  writer 
and  has  always  been  interested  in  the 
science  of  advertising. 

Robert  McCormick,  formerly  connect¬ 
ed  with  William  Diehl,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentative,  Chicago,  has  joined  Robert 
E.  Ward’s  Chicago  office. 

W.  L.  Dotts,  vice-president  and  space 
buyer  of  the  George  L.  Dyer  Agency,  42 
Broadway,  New  York,  returned  this 
week  from  itn  extended  trip  through  the 
West. 

H.  M.  Railsback  has  been  appointed 
director  of  publicity  of  Deere  &  Co., 
Moline,  111.,  manufacturers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  to  succeed  the  late 
Frank  D.  Blake.  Mr.  Railsback,  who 
is  thirty-one  years  of  age,  became  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  firm  in  1911.  Shortly  af¬ 
ter  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Illinois,  he  decided  he  should  have  a 
job  with  Deere  &  Co.  Ho  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mr.  Blake,  who  at  first  re¬ 
fused  to  give  him  a  job.  By  persist¬ 
ence,  however,  he  induced  Mr.  Blake  to 
give  him  an  insignificant  position.  In 
six  months  he  was  promoted,  and  now, 
in  less  than  six  years,  he  occupies  the 
po.sition  held  by  Mr.  Blake. 

President  R.  E.  Weeks,  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  gave  a  dinner  on  February  1 
to  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  and  the  division  heads  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

C.  L.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  in  an  address  to  the  members 
of  the  Jovian  League  of  Electrical  In¬ 
terests,  at  St.  Louis,  told  of  the  splen¬ 
did  results  his  company  had  obtained 
from  advertising  and  said  that  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  were 
most  effectual  In  the  electrical  business. 

C.  L.  Brittain,  advertising  manager 


of  Scruggs-Vandervoort  &  Barney  Dry 
Goods  Co.;  J.  H.  Hobelman,  advertising 
manager  of  B.  Nugent  &  Brother;  Max 
Koenigsberg,  advertising  manager  of  Fa- 
mous-Barr  Co.,  and  D.  E.  Levy,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Lindell  store,  all 
big  department  establishments,  were 
the  recent  judges  In  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public’s  big  automobile  contest,  which 
has  recently  closed. 

John  K.  Broderick,  sales  manager  of 
the  Broderick  &  Basco  Rope  Co.,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  Sales  Man¬ 
agers’  Bureau,  of  the  St.  Louis  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  John  C.  Estes,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mermod,  Jac- 
sard  &  King  Jewelry  Co.,  was  cho.sen 
as  vice-chairman,  and  Robert  E.  Lee, 
editor  of  the  Auto  Review,  secretary. 

William  MeStay,  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  .staff  of  the  San  Franci.sco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  who  is  now  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Desmond  intere.sts,  op¬ 
erating  the  hotel  and  tent  city  in 
Yosemite  National  Park,  has  returned 
from  a  winter  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Val¬ 
ley. 

Carlyle  N.  Montanye,  w’ho  has  been 
on  the  selling  .staff  of  To-day’s  House¬ 
wife,  is  now  publicity  manager. 

William  E.  Hall,  formerly  trea'Surer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Shaw 
Stocking  Company,  of  Lowell,  is  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  firm  of  Wood,  Putnam 
&  Wood,  Boston. 

Walter  Murray,  formerly  with  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has 
been  appointed  adverti.sing  manager  of 
the  Fort  Worth  American. 

Frank  L.  Nel.son,  until  recently  pic¬ 
torial  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has 
joined  the  publicity  force  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Fox  Films. 

B.  W.  Mathews  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Jo.seph  Richards  Adverti.sing 
Agency,  New  York  city.  He  has  been 
assistant  manager  of  the  copy  and  ser¬ 
vice  department  of  the  Railway  Age  Ga¬ 
zette. 

William  Armistead,  formerly  director 
of  advertising  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.,  has  joined  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son. 

R.  S.  Bernhard  is  the  new  advertising 
manager  of  the  Free  Sewing  Machine 
Company. 


Scranton  Republican  Changes  Size 

Commencing  with  the  i.ssue  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can  has  been  changed  over  from  a 
seven-column  paper  of  13  ems  width  per 
column  to  an  eight-column  paper  of 
121/4  ems  width.  The  paper  expects  to 
continue  on  the  new  basis  permanently. 

An  Invaluable 

Reference  Book 

in  every  newspaper  office 

The  Eagle  Almanac 

New  York  City’s  Red  Book 

Facts!  Facts!!  Facts!!! 

About  New  York  City 
State  and  Nation 

Bound  in  Cloth 
PublUbed  by 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Price  $1.00  By  mail  $1.10 


The  FoHowing  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified  aud¬ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


ALABAMA 


MONTANA 


ItBWS  . Blrmlngfaam 

AveraBC  circulation  for  December,  Dally  41,675 ; 
Sunday,  42,687,  Printed  2,891,112  lines  more 
adrertlaing  than  Its  nearest  competitor  in  1916. 


MINER  . Butte 

Average  daily  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  8 
montbs  ending  March  20,  1916. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW  JERSEY 


BXAMINER  . Lo8  A 

At.  B.  O.  Audit  reports  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  DelW* 
cry. 


JOURNAL  . Bllsabetb 


PRRSS-CHRONlCIaB  . Paterson 


MBRCUUY-HERALD  . San  Jose 

Post  Office  Statement  11.434.  Member  of  A.B.G. 


GEORGIA 


COURIBR-NBwa  . PlalaSeld 


NEW  YORK 


journal  (Clr.  67,631)  . Atlanta  OO^RIBR  A  BNQDIRBR  . Bnllalo 


PHRONICLB  . Augusta 

ILLINOIS 


HERALD-NEWS  (Circnlation  15,190) _ Joliet 


IOWA 


KBOISTEiR  A  LBADBR  . Det  Moines 

EVBNINQ  TRIBUNB  . Des  Moines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vicinity. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMING  . Des  Moines 

More  than  700,000  circulation  guaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bnreaa  of 
Circulations. 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISIANA 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO- AMERICAN.  .New  York 


.New  York 


The  NaUoual  Jewleli  Dally  Uiat  no  general 
adTertlser  abonld  overlook. 


NEBRASKA 

TRIBUNE  .  Haetlnm 

Circnlation  A.  B.  O.  report  7,100.  fSi 
leased  wire  report  United  Preaa. 


OHIO 

vindicator 

....  Youngstown 

PENNSYLVANIA 


.MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL _ Louisville,  Ky. 

ISeml-Monrtbly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guaranteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publication  in 
the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies  monthly. 


DAILY  DEMOCRAT . Johnstown 

TIMKS-LEADBR  . . . . .  Wllke.-B.rre 


I'IMES-PICAYUNB  . New  Orleans 


BANNER 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jackson 

I..ast  Gov.  Statement^Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads.  60  cents  inch;  yearly 
contracts,  35  cents  inch;  posiUon  20%  extra. 


TENNESSEE 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  . 

«»«ranteee  ’  a  '  drcolation  of 
35,000  dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


TRIBUNB,  Morning  and  Bvenlng.  •  .Mtnneapolla 


UTAH 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Belt  Uke  City 


POST-DISPATCH . St.  Louis 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  in  its  territory  with  the 
beantlfnl  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 

The  POST-DISPATOH  sells  more  papers  in 
St.  Louis  every  day  in  the  year  than  there  are 
homes  in  tbe  city. 

ClrcnlaUon  entire  year,  1016: 

Sunday  average  . 356.193 

Daily  average  . 204,201 


VIRGINIA 


NBWS-RTCOHD  . H.rriaonbun 

Valley  of  Ve.  only  paper  li 
the  richest  Agrlcnltnral  County  in  United  States 


WASHINGTON 


POST-INTBLUOBNCBR  . Reettle 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  pnbllsbers  guarantee  elrculatlon  NEBRASKA 

and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege  _ 

of  a  careful  and  exbaostive  investigation.  FRBIB  PRBSSB  <Ctr.  138,384)  . Lincoln 

ILLINOIS  IWW  YORK 


■KAHDIMAVEH  . .....Ohleaas  BOHLLBTTINO  DHIAA  URA . New  York 
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TIPS  FOR  DEALERS  IN  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

New  Concerns  and  Old  That  Are  or  Will  Be  in  the  Market  for 

Supplies. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

New  York. — The  H.  L.  Woehler  & 
Co.,  Inc.;  capital,  $r>0,000:  engravers, 
printers,  an<l  puhlishers;  directors.  Hans 
I...  Woehler  and  M.  M.  Woehler,  of  New 
York,  and  F.  H.  Weiler,  of  Huffalo. 

Ki  kton,  N.  Y.  —  The  Merton-Orth 
Pres.s,  Inc.;  capital,  $10,000;  printing, 
puhli.shing,  and  handling  pai>er  goods 
and  specialties;  directors,  William  A. 
Merlon,  H.  O.  Orth,  and  K.  S.  Spangle, 
all  of  Fulton. 

New  York. — Bicycling  World  Corpora¬ 
tion;  capital,  $5,000;  newspai)er,  journal, 
or  magazine  proprietors  and  general 
puhlishers;  directors,  J.  Leo  Sauer  and 
H.  N.  Condict,  of  New  Fork,  and  William 
I>.  Callender,  of  Chicago. 

Manhasset,  N.  Y. — I»ng  Island  Pre.s.s. 
Inc.;  capital,  $5,000;  printing,  bookbind¬ 
ing,  and  general  advertising  bu.sine.ss; 
director.s,  J.  H.  Dennelly,  of  Manha.sset, 
and  1).  J.  Wagner  and  C.  M.  O'Farrell,  of 
New  Y'ork. 

New  Y'ork. — United  States  I’ublicity 
Company,  Inc.;  capital,  $50,000;  adver¬ 
tising  agents  and  brokers,  publi.shers 
and  printers;  directors,  Wm.  H.  Owen, 
Alfred  I>“vy,  and  S.  V.  Gardiner,  all  of 
New  Y’ork. 

New  Y’ork. — T.  W.  Cole  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital,  $25,000;  act  as  agent 
and  otherwise'  in  the  .sale  of  pai>er;  di¬ 
rectors,  Thomas  W.  Cole,  Sadie  M.  Cole, 
and  D.  K.  Longl)ottom,  all  of  New  York. 

I^X'Ki'ORT,  N.  Y’. — The  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  of  Ixeekport  filed  dis¬ 
solution  papers  with  Secretary  of  State 
Hugo  in  Albany  this  week. 

Newark,  N.  J. — The  National  Co¬ 
operative  .\ssociation  to  gather  and  dis¬ 
tribute  news  and  inform.-ition ;  capital, 
$50,000;  directors,  Sajnuel  and  H.  D. 
Cohen,  of  New  York,  and  Louis  Handler, 
183  Avon  .Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ci,B\’Ei.AND,  O. — The  Gold.smith  Pub¬ 
lication  Company;  capital,  ^pO.OOO;  di¬ 
rectors,  M.  W.  Kastriner,  Ben  Feniger, 
A.  Eisner,  M.  Eckstein,  and  Joseph  W. 
Shiffman. 

Haverjiii,!.,  Mas-s.  —  Telegram,  Press 
Inc.;  capital,  $2,000;  directors,  Hubert 
Thompson,  president ;  Edward  S.  Sca- 
vey,  treasurer;  Brad  1).  Harvey,  clerk. 

Peekskii,!.,  N.  Y.  —  The  Peekskill 
Times  Publishing  Company,  Inc.;  cap¬ 
ital,  $10,000;  print  and  publish  a  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper;  directors,  Eli 
K.  Uu.ssell,  S.  M.  Kus.sell,  and  S.  M. 
Varian,  all  of  Peekskill. 

New  Y’ork — Foreign  Language  News- 
I)aper-I)elivery  and  Circulation  ICom- 
pany,  Inc.;  capital.  $25,000;  delivering 
daily  newspapers,  periodicals,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  promote  circulation  of  same; 
directors,  Mark  Katzman,  John  A. 
Bums,  and  Daniel  Getz,  all  of  New 
Y'ork  city. 

New  Y’ork — Carl  Millegram  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc.;  capital,  $20,000;  printing 
and  musical  and  dramatic  publication ; 
directors,  Henrj'  S.  Haskins  and  C.  W. 
Whlttle»*y,  of  New  Y’ork  city,  and 
Charles  Miller  of  Mount  Vernon. 

North  Tarrvtown — Van  Tas.scl  and 
Odell.  Inc.;  capital,  $25,000;  general  ad¬ 
vertising  business;  directors,  George 
F.  Van  Tas-sel,  of  North  Tarrytown,  and 
Wallace  Odell  and  Emily  H.  Odell,  of 
Tarrytown. 

Brooklyn — Komeike  and  Keube,  Inc.; 
advertising  business,  capital  $12,000; 
directors,  Albert  Koemike,  of  Hoboken; 
.All>ert  Reube,  of  Jersey  city,  and  Anna 
C.  McConnell,  of  New  York. 


New  York. — Judson-Lansill  Inc.;  ad¬ 
vertising;  capital,  $10,000;  director  B. 
G.  Curt.s,  J.  S.  Lansing,  J.  B.  Judson, 
jr.,  565  West  113th  Street. 

Akron,  O. — Summit  News  Company: 
capital  stock,  $15,000;  directors,  Meyer 
Silverman  and  others. 

Oki-ahoma  City,  Okla. — Retail  Mer¬ 
chants'  Publishing  Company;  capital, 
$5,000;  incorporators,  V.  E.  Harlow, 
Re.Y  Harlow,  and  O.  J.  Meek. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

Union,  Neb. — A.  B.  and  Glen  -A.  Rut¬ 
ledge.  publishers  of  the  Nehawka,  Neb., 
News  have  purcha.si'd  the  Ijedger  of  this 
place,  and  will  operate  both  plants.  The 
two  towns  are  but  a  few  miles  apart. 

Wathena,  Kan. — C.  W.  Ryan,  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Times,  has  purchased 
the  plant  and  good  will  of  the  Republi¬ 
can.  The  -WO  iiapers  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated. 

New  Auburn,  Wis.  —  The  New  Au¬ 
burn  Times  has  been  purchased  by  L. 
M.  Buggbee,  of  Shell  Lake,  Wls.  George 
W.  Denel,  formerly  of  the  Cornell 
(Wi.s.)  Courier,  will  manage  the  paper 
for  Mr.  Buggbee.  . 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — The  Evening 
Post  has  suspended  publication  and  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  Morning  Leader. 
The  new  paiier  will  Jie  independent  in 
politics.  The  same  ownership  is  in 
charge. 

Buchanan,  Ga. — The  Tribune,  which 
has  been  published  for  about  eighteen 
years  by  A.  R.  and  G.  F.  Dodson,  has 
lieen  sold  to  the  Haralson  Publishing 
Company. 

Dyersb'.'rc,  Tenn. — W.  W.  Glas.s,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tennesseean,  has  retired  after 
thirty-two  years  in  the  saddle,  and  has 
turned  the  paper  over  to  his  two  sons, 
<iuintard  and  Leon. 

Lansford,  Pa.  —  David  G.  Watkins, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Philadelphia 
Custom  House,  has  bought  the  Lans¬ 
ford  Record,  a  Democratic  weekly.  He 
was  Republican  organization  leader  in 
Lansford  for  twenty  years.  The  first 
number  of  the  paper  under  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins's  management  will  appear  on  April 
1. 


All  Philadelphia 

Records 

Broken 

All  American 

Records 

Broken 

by  The 

Evening  Telegraph.  Philadelphia,  in 

I*erceDtaee  of  paid  adTcrtising  gains. 

diirliiK 

1010. 

The  monthly 

gains  made  by 

THE 

TKLEGBArH : 

Jan. 

14% 

July 

88% 

Feb. 

5% 

Aug. 

119% 

Mar. 

67% 

SepL 

124% 

A|>r. 

88% 

Oct. 

103% 

May 

111% 

Nov. 

90% 

June 

91% 

Dec.  * 

66% 

100%  C’Zeaiw— 100%  Fair— 100%  Trustworthy 

Every  Morning 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Owned  by  those  who  read  it 

This  means  that  those  who  OWN 
it,  BUY  service  and  goods  from  those 
who  buy  space  in  THEIR  paper. 

Frankly  a  class  publication.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  buy  PREF¬ 
ERENCE  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  quality,  and  GET  it. 

444  Pearl  St,  New  York  City 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 

OuvB,  Cal.  —  The  Enterprise  is  the 
newest  paper  in  Orange  County.  It 
is  a  four-page  five-column  paper,  and  Is 
edited  by  Wiley  Magruder,  formerly 
city  editor  on  the  Daily  Star. 

Kenbsaw,  Neb. — J.  A.  Gardner,  for¬ 
merly  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Kene. 
saw'  Kaleidoscope,  has  arranged  to  start 
another  weekly  newspaper  here  as  soon 
as  a  building  is  available. 


NEWSPAPER  ACTIVITIES 

The  efliciency  of  the  St.  Louis  Globc- 
DeiiKK-rat  as  an  advertising  medium  is 
being  much  e.xploited  in  its  news  col¬ 
umns  just  now'  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
sults  from  two  of  its  want  ad.s.  The  heir 
to  a  fortune  of  $100,000,  Harry  t'larke, 
of  St.  lAiui.s,  was  found  by  means  of  one 
ad.,  and  Mrs.  ElizalK'th  Winkel  recov¬ 
ered  $37,500  worth  of  valuable  papers 
left  on  a  street  car  thi'ough  another. 

For  the  fifth  time,  in  its  history  of 
116  years,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
on  February  4,  issued  extras  on  Sun¬ 
day.  There  were  two  editions  publish¬ 
ed,  the  first  at  one  o’clock  and  the  oth¬ 
er  an  hour  later.  The  papers  carried 
Washington  di.spatches  and  other  news 
bearing  upon  the  critical  situation  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  .severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany. 


The  Boston 
Evening 
Record 

is  growing  in  circulation 
every  month  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  its  advertisers. 
Net  paid  now  over  40,000. 

Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Melropolilaa  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  date.  Pellet  Gaf  Bldg-'  Chicago 
Fereigii  Advartieiiig  RtprcMnUtive* 


Successful 

lien  in  treir  walk  of  life  arc  all 
familiar  with 

Romeike’s  Press  Clippings 

Among  our  patrons  are  profetnonal  and 
buiineta  men  and  women,  gnbtic  pereon- 
aget  and  the  leading  Banka,  Truit  Com¬ 
panies  and  CorporatTona 

Romeike  Clippings 

are  an  indiapentabit  adjunct  to  every  bust- 
aeae.  If  yon  have  never  used  them,  write 
for  iafermatien  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE.  INC., 
lOd-1 10  Seventh  Ava  New  York  City 


FlINSTON  ONCE  AN  EDITOR 

Bui  Has  Been  Better  Soldier  Than  He 
Was  Newspaper  Man. 

That  Major-General  Frederick  Fun- 
ston,  commander  of  the  troops  at  the 
Mexican  border,  was  once  a  newspaper 
editor,  is  not  very  well  known  to  the 
fraternity.  The  fact  was  disclosed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  General  himself,  during 
the  course  of  a  meeting  at  the  border. 

General  Funston  finally  confided  to 
those  near  him  that  he  came  from  Ar¬ 
kansas.  and  that  he  was  once  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Smith  Tribune.  _Ke  said 
that  he  held  the  job  down  just  six 
months,  and  was  then  discharged. 
Speaking  of  the  man  who  discharged 
him,  Frank  Eberle,  owner  of  the  paper. 
General  Funston  said:  “I  could  hard¬ 
ly  blame  him.  for  I  believe  that  I  was 
the  most  worthless  young  man  at  that 
time  that  ever  lived.” 


WAR 

Current  History  Magazine 
of  The  New  York  Times 

Only  .American  Magazine  cxclu- 
.sivcly  narrating  the  Authentic  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Great  War. 

All  Essential  Diplomatic  Papers, 
Official  Utterances  and  Records; 
likewise  the  Richest  Literature  by 
the  most  Eminent  Authors.  Annalists 
and  Publicists  of  all  the  Nations  of 
the  World.  200  pages  each  issue. 
Copiously  illustrated.  $3.00  per  year. 
Issued  first  of  each  month.  Febru¬ 
ary  edition  56,000. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  PRESS 

Philadelphia* s  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Representatives 
LOUIS  GILMAN 

World  Enlldlng.  NEW  YORK 

O.  GEORGE  KROONES, 

Marquette  Building,  OBIOAOO 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Repreaentative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tho 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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buys  space  in  nearly 
ALL  AMERICA’S  PAPERS 


wish  to  reach  the  general  public.  The 
product  for  which  he  is  buying  the 
space  determines  him  in  the  selection 
of  newspapers. 


fled,  for  then  they  would  feel  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  any  one  get¬ 
ting  the  better  of  another  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  enforce  the  short-rate  clause  of 
a  contract.  He  thinks  that  he  flat  rate 
is  fairer  to  the  smaller  advertiser,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  is  penalized  by  a  higher 
rate,  and  therefore  di.scouraged  at  the 
outset,  when  he  should  be  encouraged, 
and  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
man  who  ships  freight. 

Mr.  Uaker  pas.ses  on  all  contracts 
made  for  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company 
in  the  Philadelphia,  Syracuse,  and 
Hartford  offices.  His  recreation  is  ten¬ 
nis,  he  says,  but  his  friends  in  the  agen¬ 
cy,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  say  that  his 
recreation  is  work,  and  lots  of  it.  He 
is  always  the  same  even-tempered, 
open-minded,  unprejudiced  buyer  of 
space,  who  reduces  all  of  his  transac¬ 
tions  to  a  bu.siness  basis,  and  who  has 
made  hosts  of  filends  by  his  methods. 


ment.s,  or  reiwrts  or  statements  likely 
or  intended  to  cause  disaffection  in  or  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of,  the  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  impiisoned  for  life.” 

The  Army  War  College  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “The  Proper  Uela- 
tionship  Hetween  the  Army  and  the 
Press  in  Wai-.”  They  have  prepared  a 
bill  in  re.spect  to  cen.sorship. 

The  tentative  draft  of  this  measure 
confers  upon  the  President  i)ower  to 
restrict  the  publication  of  certain  infor¬ 
mation  inconsi.stent  with  the  defence 
of  the  country.  This  bill  fixes  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  three  years' 
impri.sonment,  or  l)Oth,  for  a  violation  of 
the  President’s  orders. 

In  this  draft  details  of  means  for  ef¬ 
fective  enforcement  are  purposely  omit¬ 
ted,  as  they  should  is;  the  subject  of 
regulation  authorized. 


William  A.  Baker,  Space  Buyer  for  Frank 
Pre.-ibrey,  Inc.,  a  Man  Who  Never  Tires, 
and  Who  Believes  That  the  Flat  Rate 
I.s  Best  for  All  Newspapers— .\gency 
Friends  Say  His  Recreation  Is  Work. 

William  A.  Baker,  space  buyer  for 
Frank  Presbrey,  Inc.,  purchases  adver¬ 
tising  in  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  mighty  few 
with  which  he  does  not  deal,  and  the 
chances  are  that  at  different  times  he 
has  dealt  with  every  one  in  America. 
Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  business  he 
transacts  may  be  gained  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  places  approximately  30,- 


LIKES  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 

He  uses  newspapers  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  every  year,  because  they  give  im¬ 
mediate  action,  though  at  times  he 
would  appreciate  more  information 
aljout  the  field  the  paper  occupies,  and 
the  class  of  people  it  serves.  He  would 
rather  have  more  Information  about 
reader-confidence,  the  influence  of  the 
new.spaper,  its  standing,  the  work  it  has 
accomplished,  and  the  kind  of  work  it 
is  doing,  than  a  constant  repetition  of 
statements  as  to  gain  in  advertising 
lines  or  number  of  copies  printed.  The 
more  information  he  gets  about  a  news¬ 
paper  the  better  he  is  pleased:  for  then 
he  ufiderstarids  and  gets  closer  to  the 
field. 

Mr.  Baker  believes  that  newspapers 
would  be  patronized  to  a  still  greater 
extent  ^f  they  gave  more  information, 
if  they  coiiiH'rated  to  a  greater  degree, 
and  if  they  all  gave  to  the  advertiser 
the  same  service  that  a  few  of  them 
are  rendering,  so  profitably  to  them¬ 
selves  and  the  companies  that  buy  their 
advertising. 


FEDERAL  AUTHORITIES 
INCREASE  CENSORSHIP 


(Coutinurd  from  pa  fie  7) 
any  infortnafion  with  respect  to  the 
niovement,  numlwrs.  description,  condi¬ 
tion,  or  disposition  of  any  of  the  armed 
forces,  ships,  aeroi)lane.s,  or  war  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  United  States  or  with  re¬ 
.spect  to  any  works  or  measures  under¬ 
taken  for  or  connected  with  or  intended 
for  the  fortification  or  defence  of  any 
place,  intended  to  be  communicated  to 
the  enemy  or  of  such  a  nature  as  is  cal- 
cuiated  to  be  or  might  be  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  u.seful  to  the  enemy.” 

Section  3  of  the  bill  reads: 

"That  whoever,  in  time  of  war.  shall, 
verl>ally  or  in  writing,  or  in  any  printed 
publication,  or  l>y  means  of  any  tele¬ 
phonic,  telegniphic,  or  wireless  message, 
or  by  means  of  any  light  or  signal, 
spread  or  make  false  reports  or  state- 


NfW  York,  Fob,  0, 
Mr.  Wallace  Odell. 

Ilall.v  Xewa,  Tarr.vlnw  ii,  X.  Y. 


BELIEVES  IN  THE  FL.\T  RATE. 

Mr.  Baker  believes  in  the  flat  rate. 
He  thinks  it  is  more  just  than  the  slid¬ 
ing  scale,  with  the  constant  annoyances 
and  di.sagreements  brought  about  by 
short-rating,  where,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  it  is  found  impossible,  Imprac- 
ticalile.  or  unprofitable  to  continue  an 
adverti.sing  campaign.  If  an  advertis¬ 
er  stops  after  six  months  of  publicity 
and  is  short-rated,  he  finds  that  he  must 
make  a  redistribution  of  his  advertising 
charges?.  He  has  already  made  his 
charges  for  the  goods  that  have  been 
sold,  liased  on  the  price  of  adverti.sing 
from  month  to  month.  If  the  contract 
is  short-rated,  then  he  must  either 
change  his  books  or  go  to  great  trou¬ 
ble  and  be  put  to  considerable  annoy¬ 
ance  to  readjust  the  charges  to  apply 
to  the  higher  rate.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  man  is  not  short-rated,  then  the 
puldisher  is,  in  effect,  making  a  cut 
price. 

He  believes  that  the  flat  rate,  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  alike,  regardless  of  time  or 
space,  would  be  better;  that  newspa¬ 
pers  would  lose  no  business  by  it,  and 
that  advertisers  would  be  better  satis- 


CoiiKratnlHtlohs  on  yuur  o^ition  of  Ust 
Satiir<lay  containing  the  news  of  the  Itreak 
Vith  tierinany.  In  the  opinion  of  this  ottii-e 
you  liail  tile  liveliest  front  page  of  any 
newspaiNT  we  have  swii,  ihiI  IwrrinK  the 
nietro|Nilitan  iKiiiers.  How  did  it  affect  your 
eirciilutioii? 

Siiicendy  yours, 

INTKUXATIOXAL  NEWS  Sl-UtVRI*:. 

Ily  H.  r.  Iteynolds. 


iiet  acquainted  3ir,  yational 
Advertiaer 


Colorado  Springs 

and 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C  Paper 

j.  p.  McKinney  a  son 

New  York  Detroit  Qiicago 


Olio  ordcis  a  year.  One  order  may  I’all 
for  a  single  in.'?«'ition  of  copy,  ami.  on 
the  other  band,  it  may  l)c  a  schedule 
covering  a  year  of  lime  and  Sfif)  inscr- 
tion.s.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  tall,  frank-faced 
man,  looks  you  straight  in  the  eye,  and 
comes  direct  to  the  point.  If  he  ever 
gets  tired,  he  i.s  a  ma.stor  at  the  art  of 
concealing  it,  for  he  deals  with  the  last 
man  who  talks  to  him  at  the  end  of  a 
Imsy  day  ju.st  as  he  does  the  first  one, 
and  he  fi'aii-sacts  every  day's  bnslne.ss 
in  tlio  same  orderly  and  methodical 
manner.  Ho  will  interview,  ordinarily, 
from  25  to  3(1  people  daily — sometimes 
as  many  as  40,  and  in  between  times 
he  will  an.swcr  the  telephone  calls  from 
50  to  60  times. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  about 
Mr.  Baker.  He  buys  space  for  its 
worth,  and  he  selects  the  mediums  lie 
uses  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  the 
use  of  the  same  adverti.sing  columns  in 
the  pa.st.  He  draws  a  line  between  me¬ 
diums.  for  while  a  certain  newspaper 
may  have  the  largest  circulation  in  a 
town,  it  may  l)c  that  it  i.s  not  suited  for 
this  or  that  kind  of  a  campaign.  He 
may  require  a  small,  restricted  circula¬ 
tion,  in  a  very  select  field,  or  he  may 


**From  Press  to  Hom< 


Within  the  Hour^‘ 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 


It  ■  exclusive  carrier  •ervlce  en¬ 
ables  the  Eveninc  and  Sunday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
in  Washlngrton,  D.  C.,  “from  press 
to  home  within  the  honr.”  The 
enormous  exclnslve  city  circnlntion 
of  the  Star  makes  It  the  wonderful 
ndvertlsins  medium  that  It  Is. 


ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


Buffalo  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

__  Editor  and  Publisher 

“Ths  only  Buffalo  newspaper  thal'eaa- 
sors  its  advertisint  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  axelusiva- 
ly.  Tlie  above  is  ooa  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  tvhy.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Ptrtign  AdV0rtirin0  Rtprtttntmiivtt 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sso  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Buildini 

NEW  YORK  CpiCAGO 


CONE,  LORENZEN  t  WOODMAN, 
Special  Representstivas 
New  Yerh,  Detroit,  Ksnaas  City,  Chieaar 


Food  Medium 


New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


If  you  have  occasion  to  use  Spe¬ 
cial  EMERGENCY  PAGES,  don’t 
insult  the  intelligence  of  your  readers 
by  giving  them  the  oft  repeated  office 
ad.  We  furnish  a  series  of  Special 
Emergency  Pages,  containing  the  beat 
fiction  and  illustrated  pictures  obtain¬ 
able.  All  pages  made  up  with  a 
home-like  flavor,  free  from  the  New 
York  style.  Subje-t  matter  more 
timely  and  interesting.  20  inches  or 
21  inches. 

Send  for  t  roofs  and  oar  special  low 
quotation. 

World  Color  PriDtiog  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 
Established  IMO  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Only  Paper  in  tl 
United  States 


linos  of  advorttslng  carried  In  1016. 
is  an  Increase  of 

3.168.3S2  llneR,  or  32.003% 
over  1915. 

Advcrtlsera  know  why. 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  afternoon  Circulation  in  the 
entire  South 

(October  Post  Offlee  Statunent) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


that  Owns  its  Own  Telegraph  Wire 
122  Miles  Long,  Oshkosh  to  Mil¬ 
waukee,  over  which  it  Gets  the  Leased 
Wire  Service  of  the  United  Press. 
Also  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
Leased  Wire  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Both  News  Services. 


Qlfie  Detroit  Jfree  $resiss 

"Kfekipas's  Oreatest  Rexoepaper."  ' 

VERREE  1  Fsrsisa  ( 

CONKLIN  \  tsfvsssstsdvs,  )  IMisH 

Largest  two-cent  morning  elrcnlation  Im 
America. 


DAILY  NORTHWESTERN 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 

k0U6H  h/OffK  -YOl/A/6m^\ 

PRE.  T  TY  ROUGH! -1 51  t  Y0u\ 

H/JVE  ITEfllZED  //V  YOUR 
[EXPE/VSE RCCOUNT-  STREET 
\cm  FRRE-^Z,^0 
^NOIU  IT  U/JPPEm  TUHT  I 
EUON  TU/fT  "HOR5E  R/VD 
BUGGY"  TOlUR  PRETTY  iVEZE 
I IRRS  bora/  there  -RA/Dli 
\ER0IU  TREY REUER  PRO R 
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When  the  "Old  Man"  Discovers  a  "Sleeper"  in  the  Staff  Cokreppon- 
dent’s  Expense  Actdunt  from  a  Small-Town  Assignment. 


New  Jersey  Publishers  Meet 


WAR 


Your  readers  want  best  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  biggest  men  in  this 
world  crisis. 

Writs  or  wire  for  rates. 

\nli»nnl  Kditttrinl  Service,  Iiie., 
It:!.')  Fifth  -tve.,  Xew  York. 


There  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 

for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 


FLAGS -MAPS-ATLASES 

TIMELY  SUGGESTIVE 

PREMIUMS 


Patriotic,  LMucational,  Historic 
Write  today  for  Samples  and  ynantity 
Prices— ACT  PROMPTLY 
D ICL 1  \’ HR V  (i U A R AXTEI:D 

S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN 

Premium  and  Advertising  Socciaittes, 
lIUKi  lleyvvorlh  Hide.,  Chlenico 


Weekly  House  Plans 

An  attractive  center  around  which 
to  frame  up  a  profitable  building 
page. 

Our  service,  by  (.has.  S.  Sedgwick, 
has  been  giving  satisfaction  for  ten 
years. 

The  International  Syndicate 

Features  for  NeusiHtpers 

Eatablished  1889  ’  Baltimore.  Md. 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 

GM«ral  Ottcat.  World  Bldg.,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  and 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Ltt  ut  ttnd  ygu  tampltt  •/  *«r  cel- 
grtd  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  m  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
ST  WEST  8BTB  BT.,  NEW  TORE 


The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  was  held  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Monday  last,  start¬ 
ing  at  elev'en  o’clock.  .At  one  o’clock  a 
luncheon  was  served,  at  which  the 
guest  of  honor  was  Gov.  Walter  E. 
Edge,  who  owns  newspapers  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  United  States  Senator-elect 
.Joseph  S.  Frclinghuysen,  and  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  F.  Martin,  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch,  were  also  guests.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  economizing  and  the  print  pa¬ 
per  .situation  were  the  principal  topics 
of  di.scussion. 


Fighting  a  So-Called  “Grab” 

One  of  the  most  pcr.sistcnt  fights 
again.st  what  it  terms  a  violation  of  the 
people’.s  rights,  that  has  ever  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  any  newspaper,  is  that  be¬ 
ing  waged  liy  the  New  York  American 
against  the  so-called  “Uiversido  Park 
grab”  in  New  York  city.  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  has  opposed  the  plans  of  the  city 
authorities  in  the  matter  from  the  very 
•start,  and  Is  .still  putting  up  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fight,  in  each  issue  of  the  paper. 


Ironmonger  Agency  Moves . 

On  Thursday  of  next  week  the  P. 
Ironmonger  .Advertising  Agency  will 
move  from  its  old  quarters  in  the  Even¬ 
ing  Post  Building,  20  Vesey  Street,  to 
larger  and  more  centrally  located  quar¬ 
ters  at  95  Madison  Avenue,  corner  29th 
Street.  This  move  was  found  necessary 
after  more,  than  twenty  years  in  the 
downtown  section,  bccau.se  of  the 
growth  of  the  business. 


Fire  Visits  Newcastle  Times 

The  building  occupied  liy  the  Newcas¬ 
tle  (Ind.)  Times,  a  daily  newspaper,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  Tuesday,  The 


lire  started  in  a  cleaning  e.stalili.shmcnt. 
The  Democrat,  a  weekly,  was  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  .same  building,  both  papers 
iteing  owned  l)y  Senator  Walter  S.  Cham¬ 
bers.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000 
on  building  and  oontcnt.s. 


To  Regulate  Political  Advertising 
Assemlilyman  Carl  Hanson,  of  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis.,  has  introduced  the  most 
radical  tiill  offered  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  I-egi-slature  in  Madi- 
•son.  Mr.  Han.sen  proposes  to  regulate 
and  limit  during  a  political  campaign 
the  advertising  rates  of  the  newspapers 
of  that  State. 


Big  Automobile  Show  Number 
During  the  recent  automobile  show  in 
Chicago  the  Sunday  American  issued  a 
special  automobile  show  number  of  111) 
pages.  Included  in  the  paper  were  four 
sections  of  twelve  pages  each,  practical¬ 
ly  filled  with  automobile  advertising. 
The  i.ssue  was  one  of  the  largest  ever 
brought  out  under  such  circumstances. 


New  York  Times  Men  to  Dine 
The  New  York  Times  Association  and 
Alumni  will  hold  the  annual  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  on  Sunday, -February 
25,  at  6:30  P.  M.  This  Association  is 
composed  of  the  employees  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  reportorial  forces  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 


Banquet  for  Entire  Staff 
The  Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Hegistcr-Trib- 
une,  will  give  a  banquet  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  February  26,  for  all  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  paper.  Details  have  not 
yet  been  released. 


You  can  look  for  a  square  deal  only 
from  a  square  dealer. 


^^Today^s  Housewife^* 


Newspapers  over  52,000  towns 
where  only  18^/(  of  the  dailies 
circulate. 

1,100,(XX)  every  issue. 

95 yr  net  paid. 

(iEORC.K  .A.  AIcCLELL.AN 
(ieneral  Manager 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  individual  merit. 

Any  service  may  be  ordertnl  singly. 

THIS  MEANS: 

Tlie  greatest  possible  variety  from  wliicb 
to  CbOOHC. 

Tbo  fiuimiltting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  Cilitorlal  judgment. 

The  opportunity  to  order  a  budget  coii- 
Histing  only  of  what  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  individual  piicos 
on  budgets. 

U'ri^e  us  for  samples  of  our  Surulap  Col- 

ored  comics,  daily  comics,  womrn’s  fea¬ 
tures,  bedtime  8tori(8,  fiction,  etc. 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syudicate 

123  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 

The  True  News 

—FIRST— 

Always- Accurately 
International  News  Service 

238  William  St.,  New  York  City 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

Tlie  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
FVld  is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 

of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wlilch  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you.  printed  in  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New* 
foundland  at  our  bead  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipidug 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  New'spapers.  ^ 


FOR  SALE 

Goss  High-Speed  Straightline  Five  Roll 
Double-Width  Press,  equipped  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  in  very  good 
condition.  This  press  prints  4,  6,  8,  10,  la, 
14,  16,  18  and  20  page  papers  at  72,000 
per  hour;  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  page 
papers  at  36,000  per  hour. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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editorial  war  L^  CHICAGO 

German  Paper’s  Utterances  Cause  Re¬ 
taliation  by  Other  Uailies. 

The  announcement  of  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  out- 
l.rcak  of  editorial  warfare  in  Chicago. 
Hoiwe  L.  Grand,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Illinois  Staats-Zeltung,  started 
the  fray  with  an  editorial  declaring  that 
hostilities  with  Germany  would  result 
in  a  “’war  of  the  races”  unless  the 
causes  were  "so  shocking,  aggravated, 
and  often  repeated  that  all  peaceful  pro- 
(cdiire  became  futile.” 

li'tveral  newsi)ai)ers  responded  with 
bitter  denunciations  of  Mr.  Brand’s  at¬ 
titude.  I’erhai)s  the  strongest  editorial 
leproof  was  that  of  the  Chicago  Herald, 
of  which  James  Keeley  is  editor,  under 
the  caption,  "Squelch  This  Firebrand.” 

The  Chicago  Abend  Post  has  exhibit¬ 
ed  an  attitude  of  regret  that  the  crisis 
should  have  arisen,  but  its  editors  say 
Cerman-American  citizens  must  loyal¬ 
ly  uphold  the  Governmonu  no  mutter 
what  happens.  Other  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  foreign  languages  in  Chicago, 
of  which  there  arc  nearly  a  dozen,  have 
strongly  endorsed  President  Wilson's 
action. 

All  the  newspapers  are  liberally  deco¬ 
rated  with  reproductions  of  the  flag, 
particularly  the  Chicago  Herald. 

WORLD  UNDER  MORGAN  RAN 


Financier  Excludes  That  Newspaper’s 
Representative  from  Daily  Conferences. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  when  re¬ 
porters  called  for  the  u.sual  daily  con¬ 
ference  with  the  heads  of  the  banking 
hou.se  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  they  were  met 
by  Mr.  Morgan  himself,  instead  of  by  a 
rcpre.sentative.  He  turned  at  once  to 
the  representative  of  the  New  York 
World  and  said: 

“I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot 
talk  to  a  World  man,  or  in  the  jires- 
enco  of  a  World  man.  I  know  you 
have  iteen  coming  hero  for  a  numlier 
of  years,  and  I  mean  this  to  have  no 
personal  reflection  or  bearing.  ^ly  mean¬ 
ing  is  directed  toward  the  paper  you 
represent.” 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
World  under  Jo.seph  Pulitzer  was  to  dis¬ 
rupt  in  the  Presidential  .Administration 
of  Grover  Cleveland  plans  for  the  issue 
to  a  .syndicate  headed  by  the  late  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  of  $63, .100,000  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  at  a  price  which  wtiuld  have 
meant  a  tremendous  profit  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  As  a  result  the  bonds  were  taken 
up  at  popular  subscription. 

The  feeling  engendered  by  this  action 
was  heightened  during  the  recent  ex- 
po.sure  of  the  methods  of  financial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  New  Haven,  in 
which  the  World  played  the  leading  part. 

ROUNTREE  AND  GREGORY  CONFER 

Attorney-General  Hears  of  News  Print 
Troubles  in  Texas. 

Lee  J.  Rountree,  editor  of  the  George¬ 
town  (Tex.)  Commercial,  and  pa.st  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Editorial  As.socia- 
tion.  is  in  Washington  as  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  from  the  National 
A8.sooiation  to  confer  with  Attorney- 
General  Gregory  and  other  .Admini.stra- 
tion  offlcials  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
print  paper.  Mr.  Rountree  maintains 
that  as  again.st  the  price  of  3  cents  a 
pound  charged  several  months  ago,  pub- 
li.shers  now  arc  required  to  pay  7%  cents 
to  10  cents  a  pound. 

"It  looks  like  the  jobbers  in  certain 
localities  are  making  the  price  .so  high 
that  many  small  new.spaper.s  will  be 


fori  cd  to  go  out  of  business,”  Mr.  Roun¬ 
tree  siiid.  "This  is  no  idle  talk  for  a 
numlier  of  small  newspapers  in  Texas, 
and  other  parts  of  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  have  already  had  to  quit  on  ac- 
lount  of  the  price  of  print  paper.” 

“Afternoon”  Edition  Stopped 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  discon¬ 
tinued  its  "afternoon”  edition,  hereto¬ 
fore  on  the  street  at  10:15  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Instead  the  Journal  will  get  out 
its  first  edition  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  noon-day  crowds,  and  will  give  them 
an  entirely  new  paper.  For  several 
years  the  Milwaukee  new.spapers  have 
“made  over”  their  first  and  second  pages 
for  the  “afternoon”  edition  around  ten 
o’clock.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was 
the  first  to  break  away,  several  months 
ago  installing  a  lobster  shift  and  mak¬ 
ing  over  the  paper  before  press-time  at 
10  .A.  M.  The  Journal  will  send  out 
a  “flyer”  should  the  news  warrant  it 
before  noon. 

Boston  American’s  Vice  Probe 
The  Boston  American  has  been  de¬ 
voting  much  space  recently  in  its  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  to  attacks  on  vi- 
I  ions  conditions  said  to  be  prevailing  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  various  parts  of  New 
llamiishire,  and  different  Rhode  Island 
towns  and  cities.  AA’illard  Davis,  of  the 
American  staff,  has  been  writing  spe¬ 
cial  Stories  under  a  Worcester  date  line, 
in  regard  to  alleged  immoral  conditions 
prevailing  in  that  city,  and  a  woman 
writer  for  the  American  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  the  New  Hampshire  situation. 
Other  members  of  the  staff,  including 
George  Decker  and  Elias  McQuaide, 
have  been  busy  with  the  Rhode  Island 
end. 

Toronto  Press  Club  Election 
The  recently  revived  Toronto  Pre.ss 
(  lub,  at  its  annual  election,  chose  the 
r>  flowing  oHicers:  President,  G.  H.  K. 
Mitford,  editor  the  Sunday  World;  vice- 
lax.sidcnt,  T.  B.  Gostiiin,  editor  Maclean’s 
Magazine;  secretary.  Hew  Trill,  the 
World;  treasurer,  William  Logan,  the 
News.  Auditors — H.  AA’.  Ander.son,  the 
Globe;  John  K.  Munro,  the  Telegram. 
Grand  Council — Mark  Mathew.s,  the 
.News;  Leo  M.  Dovaney,  the  Star;  A.  H. 
t’hamber.s,  the  Telegram;  J.  Pritchard, 
the  Glolie;  AA’.  A.  AA’allis,  the  Mail  and 
Emiiire;  Harry  John.ston,  the  AA’orlci; 
H.  H.  Black,  Dry  Goods  Review;  G.  D. 
Davis.  Hardware  .and  Metal;  Joe.-Hay, 
.V.  E.  -Annual  Ofticial  Bouncer,  AA’il- 
liam  Houston,  the  Globe. 

('snailian  Press  Association 

Toronto,  February  6. — Arrangements 
are  being  completed  for  the  holding  of 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  four  AA'^est- 
ern  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Press  As¬ 
sociation  during  March.  John  M.  Imrie, 
manager,  will  leave  on  February  6  to 
lie  present  at  the  meeting.s.  The  Mani¬ 
toba  Division  will  meet  at  AA’innipeg  on 
March  2,  and  the  British  Columbia  and 
Yukon  Division  at  ATctoria.  on  March 
12  and  13.  The  dates  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Alberta  and  Sa.skatchewan  Di¬ 
visions  have  not  yet  been  settled. 

To  Plan  S.  N.  P.  .A.  Convention 
,,A  meeting  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Southern  New.spapcr  Pub¬ 
lishers’  As.sociation  has  been  called  for 
Monday  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  by 
Pre.sident  Robert  S.  Jones  of  the  Ash- 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen.  The  meeting  has 
Iteen  called  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
A.ssoclation,  and  to  consider  several 
other  matters  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  the  organization. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

AdrrrtinvtHi’ntH  um/cr  tkU  cla^tttiflcation,  twenty’ 
fire  centH  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  sijc 
u-ortls  fn  the  line. 

TAUTIES  intcri-Ktpil  in  pvpiiinK  ilnily.  MiiHt 
Im*  ill  i»Pi»>rrpsKive  city.  Will  take  pontrolliiiK  in- 
AddrosM  I’mKrosslvn,  earn  Kdltnr  and 
I'ublislnvr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

AfIrertiMniK  nts  under  this  cUtssiftcution,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

Pl  BLISllKK  of  a  pruKiH'roiiN  lu^wspaiHT  in  a 
tioiirisiiinu  Pity  in  the  Hast  deairea  to  sell  anh- 
stantial  interest  for  cash,  to  a  man  under  40 
who  is  capatily  ex|H*rleneed  in  newsimis-r  inan- 
aueLieiii  The  pnhllshep'a  object  Is  to  so’Mre  a 
IH^rimiiieiit  workiiifE  partner  to  relieve  him 
LiDiue  manDuerial  duties.  Ample  prote*‘tini  will 
Is‘  ;;uarant(H‘d  such  minority  interest.  AiHress 
Minority  Int**rest,  ca»‘e  Editor  '’lal  riiiPJslier 

rUBLISHERS. — We  have  the  right  names  for 
yonr  sample  copy  lists,  riassifled  for  every  kind 
of  pnhlicntion.  Test  list  of  300  names  free. 
nifTerent  list  to  each  puhllslier.  Write  at  once. 
Mfiore’a  ExiK*rt  Service.  New  Kpypt,  N.  J. 

WANTED  to  buy  or  rent  a  large  electric  hnao- 
hall  score  l>onrd  to  lie  nse<l  hy  a  newspai»or. 
Board  must  l»e  in  poofl  order.  Address  K.  B., 
No.  10,  care  Editor  and  Puhllslier. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Adrertisemenis  under  this  classification,  fifteen 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
irtods  to  the  line. 

ADVEUTISINO  AND  riRriTI^TION  MAN¬ 
AGER.  on  live  weekly.  One  not  afraid  to  hustle. 
Eastern  town,  27.000.  jro<Kl  proiHwItlon.  AiMress 
O.  3207,  care  E<1ltor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  umhr  this  classifientUm.  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Ctmnt  six 
teitrds  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not.  to  exceed  30  words,  two  insertions  FRKK, 

MANAGING  EDITOR. — Manaftinf?  editorship 
In  some  live  town  In  northwest  or  southwest  by 
thoroughly  capable  man.  Kleht  years*  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  news  departments,  editorials,  tele¬ 
graph.  make-up.  city  editor,  etc.  Understands 
real  co-oiierntlon  with  the  business  office  and 
comp  isini;  room.  Can  plan  and  sui^orvise  8i>eclal 
other  work.  Ape  30.  Address  P.  3210,  care 
Editor  and  PnhUsher. 

NEWSPAPER  141ESSMAN.  experience<l  press 
room  foreman,  thoroiiglily  com|>etent,  who  has 
made  a  siieeial  study  of  pressroom  conditions, 
the  hamllinp  of  paper  mat  and  waste  seeks  em¬ 
ployment,  15  years’  a  foreman.  Have  executive 
nhility  and  can  produce  results.  Hlphost  refer¬ 
ences.  experiem’CKl  color  man.  Address  O,  3200, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

MR.  PritLISIIER.— Are  you  satisflfsl  with  the 
present  results  in  yonr  pressroom?  If  nut  I  can 
nitisfy  you.  Beside  lieinp  a  pressman.  I  have 
business  and  exmntive  nhility  acpiired  during 
tiftemi  years  sneuess  ns  pressroom  sui>4‘rintendent 
by  careful  ami  persistent  study  of  newsim|K‘r 
pnblisbins.  partb'ulnri.v  economy  in  pressnsmi 
nmnapeinent.  Want  a  pmsl  salary  us  my  services 
will  iwy  larpe  dividends.  Very  hiphest  refer- 
ene«-s  as  t'l  cherneter  and  ability.  Address  P, 
.‘1211.  care  Killtor  and  Publisher. 

KI\AN('IAL  AND  REAL  ES'l'ATE— THOR- 
or'GlI  NEWSPAPER  MAN— 33  .years’  metroimll- 
tan  ex|K»rienc<*.  poml  preseiiee  and  address,  clean 
character  and  habits,  enerpetic.  with  ahlllt.v  to 
pet  and  Indd  confidence,  seeks  opixirtunity  to 
maintain  or  estahlish  financial  and  real  estate 
department  on  first  class  dally.  ITiphest  refer- 
mices,  Addn^ss  P-3213,  care  The  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Advertisements  utujcr  this  classification,  fifteen 
ents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 

LINOTYPE— Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10109, 
P  ’pa’lne.  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  W.iyie 
*‘r  ntinp  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  5,  Serial  No.  14243,  3 
e  j'pazines.  and  nmtor.  Cantwell  Printiup  Co.. 
Madison.  Wis. 

LINOl'YPb>— Mmlel  No.  1.  Serial  No.  8010, 
ani  Mmlel  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  mapu- 
xlin*.  liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matric<*s 
I  for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
ciiarleston.  W.  Va. 

UNGTYPE— Mmlel  No.  4,  S<*rial  No.  11680. 
mapaaine.  matrices,  spacelmnds.  liners,  and 
blades.  Winston  Priutlnp  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 


An  Error  Corrected 
Through  an  error  The  Editor  and 
PrBi.isHER  stated  last  week  that  Paul 
Block  was  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade.  Messrs.  Thalheimer  and 
Wright  are  the  lessees  of  that  newspa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Block  having  no  interest  In  It 
whatever. 


$5,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  an  attractive  daily 
newspaper  property.  Middle  west 
locations  preferred.  Proposition 
O.  Q. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 


Newspaper  Properties 


225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Aubrey  Harwell  Henry  P.  Cannon 

WHY  A  BROKER  ? 

In  nearly  every  situation  where  newspaper 
consolidation  Is  desirable,  intelligent  media¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  satisfactory  results. 

Let  us  have  the  privilege  of  talking  with 
you  in  absolute  confidence  before  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  lieen  made  more  difficult  by 
some  inexperienced  metliator. 

In  recent  years  w'e  have  been  responsible 
for  many  blphty  successful  consolidations. 

It  is  the  “only  way  out’*  In  over-orowrded 
fields. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Neu'spnper  and  Maffnzine  Properties 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

With  snccessfnl  experience  In  charge  of  mid¬ 
dle  western  daily  of  not  less  than  10,000 
circulation.  State  age.  e4liicutlon,  (losltions 
held  and  time  in  each,  economies  effected 
and  increases  in  circulation  ami  advertising 
produced,  also  salary  expected.  Information 
will  be  held  confidential.  This  Is  a  splen¬ 
did  opiKirtnnlty  for  the  ripiit  man.  Mention 
No.  600.  We  have  two  similar  jKisltlons 
now  open  In  the  eastern  fiidd. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  Nalioul  Buk  BMg .  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Rdlltor  and  PubliMhei*  maintains 
an  efficient  corps  of  !»aid  corrcsiKindents  at  the 
following  im]>ortunt  trade  eentrt's :  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  rieveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Ix)uis,  Cliicapo.  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indlanuiiolls.  Wnsllngtor.  BaltL 
nuhre,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  lorrrsismdents 
will  be  adde<l  from  time  to  time,  Advertisi'rs 
and  newspaper  men  will  find  a  ready  m.arket  for 
stories  of  advertising  aehievemenis,  news  t>eats. 
etc.,  by  addressing  the  main  offici*.  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  office  San  Francisci,  742  Market  St., 
R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager,  ’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  FTclItor  and  Pnhllnher  page  contains 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  four.  Columns  are  13 
plcras  wide  and  twelve  inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rate  is  2*c.  an  agate  line.  $1.00 
a  page.  $75  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  page. 
Position  extra.  Time,  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contracts. 

Small  advertisements  under  proper  classifica¬ 
tion  will  be  charged  as  follows:  For  Sale  and 
Help  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line:  Business  Op¬ 
portunity  and  Miscellaneous,  twenty-five  cents  s 
line,  and  Situation  Wanted,  ten  t'ents  a  lii.e, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  unem¬ 
ployed  a  fifty-word  or  eight-line  advertisement 
w’lll  be  published  two  times  FRKK. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mallnl  to 
the  home  address.  Tills  will  Insure  prompt  de 
livery. 

The  Rdttor  and  PobllMher  sells  regularly 
at  10c.  a  copy.  $2.00  per  year  In  the  I’nlte*! 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.50  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  Is  on  sale  each  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  Tribune  BnlMlng, 
Park  Row  Building,  140-  Nassau  Street.  Man¬ 
ning’s  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolworth  Building,  Times  Building, 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  basement 
entrance  to  Subway ;  Brentano’s  Bf>ok  Store. 
Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Atenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’g  corner,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  EdwaiNls.  American  DiilMiiig. 

Philadelphia — I*.  G.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestnut 
Streets;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Bnllding  New’s 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  House  News  Staml. 

Pittsburgh — Davis  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington.  D.  C. — Bert  E.  Trenls,  511  Four¬ 
teenth  Street.  N.  W.,  Riggs  Bldg.,  News  Stand. 

CTiicago — Powner’s  Book  Store.  37  N.  Clark 
Street:  Post  Office  News  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chas.  Ijevy  Clrc.  Co.,  27  N.  Fifth  Avenue. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  News  <*o., 
nil  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Solomon  New*  Op.  69  l^rntnl  St.,  \V. 

■an  FraDCtoc*, — B,  it  Bi#w«U  74fi  Usrlsud 
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ARTHUR  E.  WRIGHT  DEAD 


Popular  News  Print  Man  Passes  Away 
Suddenly  at  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Arthur  K.  Wrijjht.  who  was  one  of 
the  Ix-st  known  men  in  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry,  died  Wednesday  morning  at 
Asheville.  X.  C.  where  he  had  gone  for 
his  health.  Mr.  Wright  was  taken  ill 
alK>ul  a  month  ago,  l)ut  it  was  not  un¬ 
til  within  a  week  of  his  death  that  his 
lihysicians  diagnosed  his  trouide  as  tu- 
iK'reulosis.  He  was  lx)rn  and  brought 
up  in  New  York  City.  His  flr.st  venture 
in  the  bu.siness  world  was  with  the 
New  York  World,  where  he  si)ent  six 
years  in  the  business  office.  From 
there  he  went  with  the  International 
Pa|>er  Company,  as  salesman,  working 
his  way  up  by  al)ility  and  hard  work 
to  the  position  of  general  salesmanager 
and  vice  pre.sident.  He  was  with  that 
company  for  eighteen  years  and  is  geii- 
enilly  credited  with  having  luiilt  up 
and  made  the  sales  department  of  the 
International. 

On  O<tol»er  l.st  1916.  Mr.  Wright  re- 
.signed  from  the  International  and  took 
up  new  connections  with  the  Ferkins- 
CocMlwin  Company,  as  Seci-etary.  He 
also  Ix'came  vice  pre.sident  of  the  North 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
and  undertook  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  that  company.  The  North 
American  controls  s<'veral  companies. 
In  connection  with  these,  one  of  Mr. 
Wright's  big  ideas  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  tide  water  mill  in  or  near 
New  York,  to  have  a  capacity  of  200 
tons  of  news  print  a  day.  The  plan 
had  l»een  temporarilly  shelved. 

Md.  Wright  was  45  years  of  age  at 
‘he  time  of  his  death.  He  is  survived 
b.v  his  widow. 


DEATH  OF  E.  S.  DRONE 


Eorincr  Editor  of  New  York  Herald  and 
.Xulliorily  on  Legal  Subjects. 

Iviton  Syh  ester  Drone,  formerl.v  <'di- 
(or  of  the  Nt'W  York  Herald  for  many 
years,  died  at  his  home,  in  Zanesville, 
«)..  Friday,  Feliruary  2,  of  imeumonia. 
He  l«‘came  ill  at  the  St.  Denis  Hotel, 
New  York  t-ity,  it  few  weeks  ago,  and 
in.sisted  on  returning  to  his  home. 

Horn  in  Zanesville,  .lanuary  25,  1S42, 
Mt.  Drone  when  a  young  man  worked 
his  way  through  Harvard  I'niversity 
and  was  grailuated  from  the  I.a.w  School 
in  1866.  While  young  in  law  he  wrote 
several  nuigazine  artii'les  on  legal  sub- 
ject.s.  which  attracted  wide  attention. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  article  on 
copyright  in  early  editions  of  the  Kn- 
cyclopjTHlia  Hritannica. 

Mr.  Drone  became  a  writer  on  legal 
subjects  for  the  New  York  Herald  in 
1880.  In  1895  he  was  sent  by  the  Her¬ 
ald  on  a  sp<‘<'ial  mission  to  Madrid. 
SpiUn.  where  he  made  an  investigation 
of  everything  bearing  upon  Cuba  and 
the  relations  of  the  rnit<*d  States  with 
Spain.  AlKUit  twelve  years  ago  Mr. 
Drone  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown 
and  relii-ed.  Since  that  lime  he  had  liv¬ 
ed  in  Zanesville,  Imt  made  frequent  trips 
to  New  York.  He  was  a  lover  of  music 
and  posst‘S.s<'d  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  of  waltz  music  in  the  world.  In 
rec«>nt  years  he  Is'gan  collecting  pho¬ 
nograph  re<’ords  and  had  gathered  more 
than  live  thou.sand,  whi<-h,  it  is  sai<l, 
form  the  hugest  individual  collection  in 
the  ucirld.  On  many  occasions  he  gave 
piililii-  «-onccrts  for  chaiity  in  Zanes¬ 
ville. 

.Mr.  Drone  leaves  his  wife.  He  was 
the  last  of  his  family. 

Murnane  Died  in  Harness 

Timothy  Murnane,  l>asel>aU  writer  for 

the  Boston  Globe,  dropped  dead  Wed¬ 


nesday  evening  while  attending  a  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Schubert  Theatre  in 
Boston  with  his  wife.  He  was  formerly 
president  of  the  New  England  and 
Plastern  Baseball  I>'ague,  and  was  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Hoard  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Baseball  Clubs.  He  joined  the 
Glolie  staff  thirty  years  ago,  after  fif¬ 
teen  years  pla>ing  profe.ssional  ball,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
baseball  writers  in  the  country.  He  had 
finished  his  daily  article  for  the  (llobe 
only  a  half-hour  before  his  death. 


DEATH  OF  E.  M.  McCONIGAL. 

Was  Financial  Editor  of  the  Morning  and 
Evening  Editions  of  the  New  Y'ork  Sun. 

E.  M.  McOonigal,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  died  of  pneumonia 
last  Saturday  morning  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Mi<Jonigal  would  have  Ijeen  for¬ 
ty-five  years  of  age  F'ebruary  19.  On 
his  graduation  from  Cornell  I'niversity 
he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  but  never  actively  engaged  in  it. 
He  bought  the  Lyons  Courant,  changed 
the  name  to  the  Wayne  County  Re¬ 
porter,  and  ran  that  until  he  came  to 
New  York  to  the  Sun.  For  a  short  time 
he  “covered”  the  news  of  the  Federal 
Building  and  did  some  general  work, 
but  was  .soon  transferred  to  the  Wall 
Street  bureau  of  the  Sun. 

For  .several  years  thereafter,  or  until 
1912,  Mr.  McGonigal  devoted  his  talents 
solely  to  writing  the  day’s  financial 
news  in  a  clean-cut,  forceful  manner, 
intersiier.sing  his  longer  financial  arti¬ 
cles  with  pithy  news  notes  and  gossip 
of  “the  Street.” 

Mr.  McGonigal  was  associated  for  a 
time  in  1912  with  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  for  a  short  time  subsequently 
with  the  financial  departments  of  the 
World  and  the  Times.  I.^st  fall,  how¬ 
ever,  he  returned  to  the  Sun  and  was 
thereupon  made  financial  editor  of  both 
morning  and  evening  editionsl. 

Mr.  McGonigal  was  born  at  Butler, 
N.  Y..  F'ebruary  19,  1872,  but  Lyons  was 
“home”  to  him  because  he  had  spent  so 
many  of  his  formative  years  there.  He 
was  buried  at  Lyons  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  the  Masonic  Ixidge,  of  which  he 
was  a  meml)er,  conducting  the  funeral 
sei'vice.s. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

jAMhsi  H.  T.wlor,  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Expre.ss- Advertiser,  died  F'ebru- 
ary  2  at  his  home  in  Pleasantdale,  Me. 
He  had  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
E.\pre.ss-.\dverti.ser  since  1899. 

Jay  I*'.  Di-rham,  prominently  identi- 
liwl  with  the  newspaper  profession  for 
many  jears,  died  in  Washington  last 


week.  Mr.  llurham  was  a  member  of 
the  press  galleries  of  Congress  for  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  1889,  when  he 
acted  as  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  World,  Indianapolis  Sentinel, 
Ix)uisville  Courier-Journal,  and  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune.  He  was  also  connected 
with  the  Washington  Evening  Times, 
■Mirror,  and  old  Evening  New.s. 

Georce  E.  Tiiroop,  former  well-known 
Iowa  newspaper  man,  died  January  31 
in  the  home  of  his  son,  P’rank  U.  Throop, 
bu.siness  manager  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat.  Mr.  Throop,  sr.,  was  sixty- 
seven  years  old.  t’or  many  years  he 
was  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  (la.)  F'ree  J'ress,  and  later  of 
the  Mount  Plea.sant  Daily  News. 

Gkoikje  B.  Collins,  one  of  the  oldest 
wood  engravers  in  New  York,  for  more 
than  twenty  years  employed  by  the 
World,  died  Sunday  night  at  his  home, 
47  ('arlton  Place,  Passaic,  N.  .1.  He  was 
an  artist  of  high  ability,  and  years  ago 
the  children  of  .\merica  stood  in  won¬ 
der  before  his  billboard  jiictures  in  Bar- 
num’s  Circus.  He  was  an  engraver  for 
Frank  Leslie’.s’  publications  in  the 
early  seventie.s.  He  leaves  a  wife  and 
.“everal  children. 

.\LHERT  ().  Gompertz,  San  F'rancisco 
newspaper  man,  formerly  connected 
with  the  editorial  .staff  of  the  Chronicle, 
diet!  on  January  21.  Gompertz  was 
stricken  with  a  complication  of 
troubles,  nearly  a  year  ago,  but  recov¬ 
ered  sufficiently  to  go  to  w’ork  again  in 
Fre.sno,  where  it  was  thought  the  cli¬ 
mate  would  help  him.  He  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  F'l-esno  Republican  until  Jan- 
uuary  12,  when  stricken  with  his  final 
illness. 

L.  FIixjar  Osoood,  aged  fifty  years,  for 
over  six  years  connected  with  the  city 
staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
is  dead  at  his  home  at  Noiih  Andover, 
Ma.ss.  Ill-health  and  the  orders  of  his 
phy.siiian  to  seek  outdoor  work  cau.sed 
I’is  taking  up  reportorial  duties.  Al¬ 
though  offered  desk  jio.sitions,  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  city  .staff  work  because  of  his 
health.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post. 


1  Topeka  I 

iatlg  Olajfttal 

Average  net  paid  cir- 
eidation  for  the  six 
niontlxs  ending  Sept. 

30,  1016,  as  .sworn  to 
in  Government  report. 


3  4,238 

And  as  eonfimitsl  liy 
r»‘|M(rt  of  The  .\iidit 
Biirt'aii  of  Circulations 

I'liblisher 

TOPEK.X,  K.VNS. 


Edoi  ard  .Adolphe  Drumont,  aged  set. 
enty-three,  the  editor  of  Libre  Paro^ 
of  Paris,  is  dead.  Mr.  Drumont  wag 
author  of  a  larg^  number  of  books  gg^ 
plays.  He  was  best  known  outside  «( 
France  for  the  sensational  anti-Setnllli 
campaign  which  he  waged  for  maiq 
years,  and  which  involved  him  in  set. 
eral  lawsuits  and  two  duels. 

Eziu  Newton  Dodson,  a  member  d 
the  .staff  of  the  New  York  Herald  fof 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  for  the  Igg 
ten  years  its  correspondent  at  Long  w. 
and  City,  died  Tuesday  in  St.  Mary’i 
Ho.spital,  Brooklyn.  Following  an  oper. 
atlon,  a  week  ago,  he  was  recovering 
when  pneumonia  developed. 

George  F'.  Assen,  aged  twenty-sli, 
head  of  the  general  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Dally  Newj, 
died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  last  Friday, 
On  Octolier  5  he  married  Miss  Anna 
Anderson. 

Leo  Sommers,  for  twenty-five  yean 
editor  of  the  Madison  (Wls.)  Weekly 
Madi.sonian,  died  at  his  home  in  the  Wij. 
cousin  capital  on  Monday.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  printers  and  editors  oI 
the  State. 


First  In  Local 
Automobile  Advertising 
Carried  In  1916 

44.3%  of  the  total  local  automohile 
copy  appearing  in  the  four 
Louteville  papers  was  car¬ 
ried  by  The  Herald.  This 
totaled,  in  agate  lineg. . . .  17(t,0.S6 
3ILS%  of  the  total  foreign  auto- 
motile  copy  appearing  in 
the  four  Louisville  papers 
was  carried  by  The  Her¬ 
ald.  This  totaled,  in 

agate  lines  . 130,400 

:tii.ii%  of  the  total  local  and 
foreign  automobile  copy 
appearing  in  the  four  Louis¬ 
ville  papers  was  carried 
by  The  Herald.  This  to¬ 
taled,  in  agate  lines . 300,486 

The  local  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  know  the  value  of  The 
Herald,  from  results  ob¬ 
tained,  and  use  its  columns 
accordingly. 

THE  I.OVISriLr,E  HEKALlt 
l,arf/ent  ftatly  and  Sunday  Circula¬ 
tion  in  Louisville,  Kentueley  and 
Southern  Indiana 


G  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

C  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observatioa 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  PrM*  Bldg.  CUvoland,  0. 
to  all  faptrs  on  their  lists. 
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A  Master  Salesman 
On  Your  Pay  Roll 

'V^ OUR  selling  organization  comprises  two  kinds 
of  salesmen;  if  not  two  kinds,  then  two  func¬ 
tions  are  performed  by  the  individuals  employed. 
There  is  the  work  of  telling  the  customer  about 
your  goods  and  there  is  the  work  of  selling  him. 

The  telling  consists  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  prospect  all  those  facts 
about  your  product  which  he  wants  to  know  and  which  you  think  he  ought  to 
know.  There  are  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered.  There  are  comparisons 
to  be  made,  objections  to  be  overcome,  cost  figures  to  be  presented,  and  possible 
savings  to  be  pointed  out.  All  this  is  preliminary  to  the  final  operation,  the 
sellings  when  the  prospect  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  “Please-sign-here”  line 
and  does  sign  and  so  becomes  your  customer. 

Think  now  what  a  large  proportion  of  your  salesman’s  time  is  consumed  in  the 
preliminary  telling.  Suppose  you  could  do  all  the  telling  to  a  thousand,  yes,  ten 
thousand  and  more  prospects  within  the  next  week  and  that  your  solicitors  need 
only  emphasize  the  points  already  made  and  close  the  deal.  Their  task  is 
shortened.  They  would  see  more  people  in  a  day.  One  call  would  be  equivalent 
to  two  under  the  system  of  letting  one  man  perform  both  functions. 

Put  a  printer  on  your  pay-roll  as  your  advance  salesman.  Pay  him  for  the  telling 
and  your  salesman  for  selling  and  you  will  find  profit  in  this  separation  of  functions. 
But  the  printer  must  be  a  master  salesman  if  the  man  who  follows  him  is  to  reap 
a  satisfactory  harvest.  The  story  of  your  goods  must  be  in  such  form  that  it  will 
be  read.  It  must  truly  represent  the  character  of  the  house  about  which  it  talks. 
It  must  leave  an  impression  that  will  be  remembered  when  the  salesman  calls 
later  on. 

THE  NATION  PRESS  is  a  service  organization  that  will  take  an  interest  in 
your  own  specific  problem.  It  also  has  had  an  experience  in  such  matters  that 
puts  it  in  the  master-salesman  class.  Consult  them  today.  If  they  cannot  help 
you  they  will  say  so,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  can. 

NATION  PRESS,  Inc. 

20  Vesey  Street  Phone,  Cortland  83 

We  Also  Maintain  a  Highly  Efficient  Law  Printing  Plant 


NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

(Member  A.  B.  C.) 

Offers  Advertisers  A  Steadily  Increasing  Circulation 
of  Wonderful  Purchasing  Power 

Daily  Average  Net  Sale  for  Year 

Ended  January  31,  1917  203,031 

Daily  Average  Net  Sale  for  Year 

Ended  January  31,  1916  180,623 

Gain  per  day  22,408 

The  Globe  stands  ready  to  lend  the  use  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  business  promotion  department  to  any 
manufacturer  desirous  of  “Breaking  into  New  York” 
who  is  willing  to  be  guided  by  its  advice. 

The  Globe’s  record  of  achievement,  which  will  be 
cheerfully  demonstrated,  stands  almost  unique  in  the 
way  of  genuine  service  in  the  newspaper  business. 


CHICAGO 
Tribune  Bldg. 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


12.00  a  Year  copvrtgM.  1917,  r»«  ^ator  and  punuher  Co.  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1917 


During  1916  The  Chicago 

Daily  News  printed  more  dry 
goods  and  department  store 

advertising  six  days  a  week  than  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper  printed  in  seven  days. 
The  figures  (in  agate  lines)  are: 


The  Daily  News  {6  days)  3,519,244 
The  Tribune  (7  days)  2.267,354 
The  American  {6  days)  1,861,113 
The  Journal  {6  days)  1,607,836 
The  Examiner  (7  days)  1,384,703 
The  Herald  (7  days)  1,267,783 
The  Post  {6  days)  431,454 


agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 
agate  lines 


All  advertisers  would  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of 
these  dry  goods  and  department  stores. 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Over  425,000  daily 
“It  Covers  Chicago” 


QN  Friday,  March  30,  1917,  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  will  issue 
its  Fourth  Annual  Supplement  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  Public  Utilities. 

Plans  for  this  Su])])lenient  conteni])late  an  extensive  treatment  of  every  important  ])hasc 
of  the  Public  futility  situation,  as  it  <levelo]>c(l  in  the  ])ast  year.  There  will  he  iiresented  a  series 
of  features  that  will  make  this  ])iihlieation  most  eom])lete  and  eom])rehensive. 

Besides  an  account  of  the  rise,  the  ])ro|rress,  and  the  ])resent  sta^e  of  development  of  Public 
Utilities  throughout  the  Ignited  States,  there  will  he  contained  in  the  1917  Supplement  a  number 
of  specially  prepared  articles,  by  recognized  experts  in  the  different  branches,  and  by  men 
eminent  in  the  finaneial,  legislative  and  operating  departments  of  this  giant  industry. 

During  the  past  year  the  Traction,  (ras.  Electric  flight.  Heat  and  ])ower  companies  have 
prospered  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  Some  have  taken  long  strides  forward;  some  have 
prospered  moderately;  some  have  had  conditions  to  contend  with  that  never  before  entered  their 
field  of  operation. 

The  Evening  Post  has  undertaken  a  serious  review  and  discussion  of  all  the  unusual 
circumstatices  entering  into  the  operations  of  the  year,  with  an  outlook  on  the  future,  so  far  as 
the  future  ean  be  clearly  discerned. 

From  cover  to  cover,  the  Public  I'^tilities  Beview  of  ]March  .‘10  will  ])resent  a  wealth  of 
information,  general  and  ])articular,  that  every  banker,  investor  and  business  man  should 
possess  in  order  ])roperly  to  distinguish  between  substantial  and  conservative  undertakings  and 
those  that  are  of  less  assured  character  and  standing. 

The  Public  Utilities  Review  is  established.  It  is  reeognized  as  filling  a  real  need,  and  the 
issue  will  enjoy  a  greatly  increased  circulation  not  only  in  the  Ignited  States,  but  also  in  Canada 
and  foreign  countries.  It  will  be  filed  for  constant  reference.  ^Xssociate  the  name  of  your  pro¬ 
ject  with  the  big  o])erations  of  the  country.  Announce  to  a  much  interested  clientele  just  what 
has  been  done  and  is  doing.  Co-o])erate  in  a  work  so  necessary  and  whieh  will  prove  profitable 
for  future  development.  Interest  onee  created  is  far-reaching  and  its  influence  must  be  felt. 

Advertising  Rates  for  Public  Utilities  Review 

One  Page  -  -  $425.00  Half  Page  -  -  -  $215.00 

Quarter  Page  -  $107.50  Agate  Line  -  -  -  50  Cents 

Reservations  for  space  should  he  mcuie  early  to  insure  proper  classification.  ■ 


More  Thun  .4  Sexcspnper — ./  Kiilional  Institnlion 
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OHIO 

FIRST 

IN  the  humane  consideration  of  her  workingmen,  Ohio  ranks  FIRST. 
^  She  recognizes  that  their  welfare  is  indispensable  to  her  influence 
and  vast  wealth. 

Ohio’s  Workingmen’s  Compensation  Fund  is  now  stronger  than 
ever  before  in  its  history,  amounting  on  December  1st,  1916,  to 
$4,913,923.91  as  against  $2,442,967.82  December  1st,  1914,  an 
increase  of  $2,470,956.09. 

Ohio*s  workingmen  earn  annually  close  to 

$400,000,000 

These  thrifty  people  can  all  be  In  them  will  be  found  books  and 

reached  through  the  **Ohio  First*’  News-  music  and  pictures, 
papers.  There  are  rugs  on  the  floors,  hang- 

Their  homes  bear  no  resemblance  to  ings  at  the  windows  and  heating  appli- 
the  tawdry  tenement  rooms  of  crowded  ances  in  the  cellars, 
metropolitan  centres.  TJie  owners  dress  well  and  are  pro- 

They  are  bright  and  cheery  and  gressive  and  liberal  in  their  ideas  and 
have  the  true  home  atmosphere.  expenditures. 

In  the  business  world  facts  pile  on  facts  in  their  substantiation  of  the 
value  of  advertising.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Middle  West  can  National 
Advertisers  prove  this  more  quickly  and  more  satisfactorily  than  in  OHIO 


“Ohio  First”  Newspapers  Are  Best 


Net  paid 
Circulation 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  (E)  26,541 

Canton  News  (E&S)  12,316 

Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (E)  2,436 

Chillicothe  News- Advertiser  (E)  2,451 

Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  (M)  t60,723 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  (S)  t26,339 
Cincinnati  Morning  Ejiquirer,5c.  (  M&S  )  56,583 
Cleveland  Leader 

Cleveland  News 
Combination  L.  &  N. 

Cleveland  Leader 
Cleveland  News 
Combination  L.  &  N. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Dayton  Herald** 

Dayton  Journal** 


(S)  117,432 
(E)  112,513  I 

229,945 ) 
(M)  90,191 
(E)  112,513  I 

202,704  i 
(M)  143,103 
(S)  181,825 
(E)  72,120 
(E)  67,528 
(E)  *22,114 
(M&S)  *22,430 


**Combination  (M&S)  6c.  per  line. 
Dayton  Journal  (S)  *22,000 

Dayton  News  (E)  33,958 

Dayton  News  (S)  20,388 

East  Liverpool  Tribune  (M)  4,392 


”  Nev 

2,500 

10,000 

lines 

lines 

.035 

.035 

10214 

.0214 

.0057 

.0057 

.0085 

.0072 

.11 

.09 

.14 

.12 

.14 

.12 

.17 

.15 

.18 

.16 

.30 

.26 

.15 

.13 

.18 

.16 

.27 

.23 

.18 

.16 

.21 

.19 

.10 

.09 

.10 

.09 

.05 

.035 

.05, 

.035 

'  .07 

.045 

.045 

.045 

.03 

.03 

.0115 

.01 

Net  paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Findlay  Republican 

(M) 

5,950 

.0093 

.0093 

Lima  News 

(E) 

*9,322 

.02 

.0172 

Mansfield  News 

(E) 

*7,631 

.019 

.019 

Marion  Daily  Star 

(E) 

7,467 

.0129 

.0129 

Newark  American-Tribune 

(E) 

5,318 

.0085 

.0085 

Piqua  Daily  Call 

(E) 

4,012 

.0072 

.0072 

Portsmouth  Daily  Times 

(E) 

9,075 

.015 

.015 

Sandusky  Register 

(M) 

4,660 

.0093 

.0093 

Springfield  News 

(E&S) 

12,453 

.02 

.02 

Steubenville  Gazette 

(E) 

3,620 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade 

(E) 

50,508 

.11 

.09 

Youngstown  Telegram 

(E) 

16,199 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(E) 

18,658 

.03 

.03 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

(S) 

16,716 

.03 

.03 

Zanesville  Signal 

(E) 

tio,ooo 

..02 

.02 

Zanesville  Times- Recorder 

(M) 

16,711 

.025 

.025 

Totals, 

1 

,762,181 

2.9376 

2.5683 

*April,  1916,  Gov.  statement. 

tPublishers’  statement.  Other  ratings,  October 

1,  1916. 

National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agents  wishing  detailed  in¬ 
formation  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  distributing  facilities 
in  OHIO  should  communicate  with  The  Editor  &  Publisher,  New 
York  City. 
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DID  YOU  EVER  CONSIDER 

THE  IMMENSE  SAVING  OF  TIME  AS  WELL  AS  THE  SUPERIOR  PRINTING 
QUALITIES  OBTAINABLE  WITH  DOUBUE-PAOE  PLATES 

AS  CAST  AND  FINISHED  BY 


We  Have  Furnished  A  Number  Of  Metropolitan  Dailies  With  The  Following  GOSS 
Machinery  Which  Has  Been  Specially  Designed  For  Making  Plates  For  Double-Page 
Advertisements  And  Double-Page  Illustrations  And  Displays  Of  All  Kinds. 


Double-Page  Curved  Casting  Box 
Double-Peige  Tail  Cutter 
Double-Page  Shaver 
Double-Page  Chipping  Block 


Double-Page  Pneumatic  Head 
Steam  Table 
Double-Page  Form  Table 
Double-Page  Stereotype  Chase 


We  Have  Interesting  Literature  Describing  These  Machines 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 


CHICAGOi  Main  Office  and  Factory,  16th  St.  and  Ashland  Avc. 


NEW  YORK,  220  West  42nd  St. 


THI-:  GOSS  PRINTING  PRKSS  CO.  OF  EN(;i.AND,  Lm.  Hayks.  Mmm.KSKX 


'1  HK  GOSS  SELF-BALANCED  DOUBLE-PAGE  PLATE  CASTING  BOX. 


Goss  Double-Page  Stereotype  Machinery 


